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the experienced teachers attending school, for additions, corrections, 
veneral eriticisms. The final draft of the questionnaire contained one 


RESEARCH 


ume XXX FEBRUARY, 1937 Number 6 
-ALYSIS OF THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE SUC- 


CESS FACTORS COMMON IN THE TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS FOR THE ONE-ROOM RURAL SCHOOL 
M. F. TosTLeBE 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


lie purpose of this study was to determine the relative importance 
‘ success factors common in the training of teachers for the one- 
rural schools. Although these success factors are common in the 
ning of teachers for the one-room rural school, they are not peculiar 
s field of training. 
lu the development of this study, the questionnaire method was 
A careful analysis was made of the ‘‘Check-list of Teacher’s Ac- 
es’? from the ‘‘Commonwealth Teacher Training Study’’ by Char- 
ind Waples?; ‘‘The Professional Education of High School Teach- 
by Dr. W. E. Peik?; and the ‘‘ Analysis of Duties Pertaining to the 
of Teaching in the One-Room School’’ by Verne MeGuffey.* Only 
topies were selected which related directly to the methods, manage- 
t, and practice teaching in the rural schools. Appropriate topics 
h are not present in these studies were added. The first draft of the 
‘tionnaire was presented to the members of the rural department of 
Northern State Teachers College, to ex-county superintendents, and 


dred thirty-five topics. 

(his questionnaire was then sent to sixty-six specialists in the field 
eacher training in various colleges and universities throughout the 
ted States. Sixty-four similar questionnaires were sent to the 


Charters and Waples. ‘‘Commonwealth Teacher Training Study,’’ (Chicago: 
sity of Chieago Press, 1929), pp. 493-539. 
Peik, W. E. ‘*The Professional Education of High School Teachers,’’ (The 
rsity of Minnesota Press, 1930), pp. 9-35, Table I. 
MeGuffey, Verne. ‘‘ Analysis of Duties Pertaining to the Job of Teaching in 
One-Room School,’’ U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1928, No. 6. 
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county superintendents in South Dakota. The lowest qualification 

a county superintendent is the state certificate, which can be aequired 
through examination or two years of college training. Eighty percent 
of the county superintendents answering the questionnaire had two years 
or more of college training; 12 percent had between one and two years 
of college training; and 8 percent had no college training. All of thes 
county superintendents had at least one year of experience in their pos 
tion before receiving the questionnaire. The returns from the specialists 
ran about 74 percent. The returns from the county superintendents ray 
about 68 percent. 

The directions for checking the questionnaire were as follows: ‘*'! 
purpose of the questionnaire is to help determine the relative importa: 
of the suecess factors common in the training of teachers for the on 
room rural schools. I shall appreciate it if you will check each iten 
the column which best expresses your candid opinion. Use the ely 
mark for indiecation.’’ 

The following is an explanation so as to insure an understanding 
the methods of checking: 


‘Column headed with (+) means success factor is very importan! 

Column headed with (®) means success factor is of average 
portance, 

Column headed with means suecess factor has little impor 
tance, 

Column headed with (0) means sueeess factor should be omitt 


RELIABILITY 


In order to determine the reliability of the judgments colleeted 
correlations were caleulated by the split group method. All quest 
naires used in this study had every item checked. Forty questionna 
were chosen at random from the specialists in the field of teacher t: 
ing. These questionnaires were divided into two groups of twenty q 
tionnaires each. A correlation between the reaction of the groups 
made. The result of this correlation was .846 = .016. 

In like manner, forty questionnaires were chosen from the retu 
of the county superintendents and correlations made between two gro 
of twenty questionnaires each. The result of this correlation 
SON OLD. 

A correlation of .812 .018 was found between the judgments of | 


forty specialists in the field of teacher training and the forty cow 
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intendents. As this correlation is significant, and as space is limited, 
omposite judgments of both groups, the specialists in the field of 
ier training and the county superintendents, were used in determin- 
the index of estimated importance of the success factors. Table I 
follows will include only the description of the success factors 
mon in the training of teachers for the one-room rural school and 
ndex of estimated importance of the success factors. 
(he index of estimated importance was determined by weighting. 
ies were assigned to each degree of importance as follows: ‘‘ very 
tant’? was given a value of 3; ‘‘average importance,’’ a value of 
little importanee,’’ a value of 1; and ‘‘no importance,’’ a value 
As an illustration of how these indices were calculated, reference 
ide to the first suecess factor in Table I. Ejighty-eight and eight- 


s percent of the combined groups agreed that this suecess factor is 


TABLE I 
COMBINED GROUP REACTION oF ForTyY SPECIALISTS IN THE FIELD OF TEACHER 
+ IN VARIOUS COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 
STATES AND Forry CoUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE STATE OF SoutuH Da 
KOTA TO THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF ONE HUNDRED THIRTY-FIVE 
Success Facrors COMMON IN THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
FOR THE ONE-RooM RURAL SCHOOL 

Index of 


Estimated 
Desc ription of Success Factors Common Importance 
in the Training of Teachers for the One-Room Rural School of Success 


Factors 
Fourth Quartile Item 


ties of good or bad assignments 289 
teach correct methods of study 288 
nstruction to individual differences 288 
preparation for the assignment 285 
ill groups profitably busy while one is reciting 285 
nd the importance of the assignment 283 
hildren for their work 283 
ijust programs for several grades 281 
attitude of teacher toward the community 281 
280 
juestions (good or bad 280 
t 275 
| standards and ideals (e.g., underbidding 275 
inning and its relation to teaching efficienc 27 
ranize unit method of instruction 27 
hip of teacher with patrons and parents 274 
ving 27 
n of daily routine 27 
ind difficulties of study period 27 
ent of good sportmanship attitude 271 
ver use of reference material 270 
narks more objective 269 
remarks and comments in the community) 266 
ng cooperative spirit (interesting parents in school) 266 
onditions of the room 266 
f fundamentals as an objective of education 264 
n assignment making 264 
relationship between teacher and pupils 264 
general appearance 264 
264 
e in conducting a socialized recitation 264 
rs place on the playground ; 264 
t's health and care 264 


i 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 


Ind 
at 
Descript on of Success Factors Common Imp 
in the Training of Teachers for the One-Room Rural School of S 
Fa 
Third Quartile Items 
Adjusting teaching procedures to small classes 26 
Investigating difficulties (e.g., cross questioning) 2¢ 
Individual differences due to interest 26 
Practice in making objective tests 2¢ 
Value of play to education, health, and morality 26 
Practice in giving objective tests 5 A 26 
Objectives of elementary education ‘ 26 
Mechanics, techniques, and art of questioning 26 
Individual differences due to physical defects 26 
General objectives (of special subjects) 26 
Appreciation lesson 26 
Purpose of question 26 
Drill, its place and instruction 25 
Providing necessary materials for study 25 
Proper use of maps, charts, pictures, and globes 25% 
Teacher's relationship with the superintendent 257 
Observation of teaching 25 
Making and keeping school records 25 
Proper use of lesson plans 25 
Practice in lesson planning 25 
What school marks measure 26 
Regulation of ventilation 25 
Organization of games 25 
Relationship of teacher with pupils (other than class period 25 
Visual education 25 
Teacher's recreation and leisure 25 
Controlling tardiness and absence 25 
Individual differences due to previous training 25 
Objective test 25 
Obtaining advice and information relating to various echool problems from various sources 24 
Care of school toilets 244 
Devel ping interest in good health 24% 
leacher's relationship with school board 24 
Study of skills necessary in making of assignment 245 
Cardinal principles 248 
The moral and legal obligation of teacher in regard to conduct 248 


very important; 11.2 pereent of the combined groups agreed that t 
success factor is of average importance. Multiply the 88.8 by 3, 

value assigned to very important. Multiply the 11.2 percent by 2, 

value assigned to average importance. Add these two products and 

resulting sum is 289, or the index number. 

In this manner the indices for all the suceess factors were fou 
The resulting range of the indices is from 145-289. 

For convenience of interpretation the success factors were arbitra! 
grouped into four quartiles. The range of indices of estimated importa: 
of the suecess factors for each quartile is as follows: the fourth quart 
from 264 to 289; the third quartile from 248 to 263; the second quart 
from 225 to 247; and the first quartile from 145 to 223. 

Table I ineludes only the fourth and third quartiles of this stu: 


[ Vol. 30, 
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the suecess factors in these quartiles were estimated very important 
er 50 percent of the combined groups.‘ 


SUMMARY 


\ttention ean be called to a few of the significant results which are 
osed in the accompanying table. 

All of the sueeess factors included in the fourth quartile were 
ated very important by 65 percent to 88.8 percent of the com- 
| groups.*® 
(he types of sueecess factors which are most predominant in the 

quartile are those centering about assignments, individual dif- 
ces, study period, mastery of fundamentals, unit method of instrue- 
adjusting programs, teacher’s personal self, and the relationship 
wher to the child and to the parents. 

2. All of the suecess factors included in the third quartile were esti- 
| as very important by 51.3 percent to 66.3 percent of the com- 
| groups. 

he types of suecess factors which are most predominant in the third 
ile are those centering about objectives, art of questioning, lesson 
ning, individual differences, proper use of materials and teacher’s 
tionship with superintendent and school board. 

The suecess factors included in the second quartile were esti- 
d as very important by 33.5 percent to 55 pereent of the combined 
ps. The following six success factors are the only suecess factors 
is quartile that were estimated as very important by more than 50 
ent of the combined groups. The list is as follows: 


The proper use of periodicals 

Review (its importance) 

What a daily lesson plan should inelude 
Teacher’s self-rating eard 

Practice teaching in classroom management 


Laboratory method 


lhe types of suecess factors which are most predominant in the see- 
quartile are those centering about lesson types, marks and their 
ning, practice in making and giving various forms of objective 
‘Always refers to the specialists in the field of teacher training and the county 
ntendents of South Dakota who participated in this survey. 


* Always refers to the specialists in the field of teacher training and the county 
rintendents of South Dakota who participated in this survey. 


26 
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26 
26 
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40 
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tests, classroom economy, classroom management, and the teacher’s 1 
tionship with the community. 

+. The success factors in the first quartile were estimated as very 
portant by 6.25 percent to 41.25 percent of the combined groups. No 
success factor in this quartile was estimated as very important by as 
many as 50 pereent of the combined groups. 


THC 


e following three success factors in the first quartile were the ¢ 


tors that were estimated between that of little importa 
and of no importance by 950 pereent to 52.5 pereent of the combi 
Yroups are as follows: 

Preparing pupils for contest 

Planning and managing entertainments to raise money 


Acting as mediator between parents 


The types of success factors which are most predominant in the f 
quartile are those centering about discipline, making out reports, ¢ 
munity activities, seleeting supplies and equipment, and extra-currieu 
activities 

It would be reasonable to conclude that in pre-service training 
teachers for the one-room rural schools special consideration should 
viven the suecess factors included in the fourth and third quartiles and 
the six suecess factors listed under item 3 of the summary. 

The facet that the cheek-list was built upon suecess factors prima) 
designed for the one-room rural sehool may account for the reason w 
only three suecess factors out of the one hundred thirty-five success | 


tors were estimated between that of little or no importance. 


| 
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PRACTICE, VARIABILITY AND MOTIVATION 
Zep H. BuRNS 
Birmingham Publie School System 
ik sole purpose of this article is to present in as brief and concise 
nner as possible the status of the question as to what the effect of 
ce is upon the variability of a group. Of the several factors in- 
‘ing the results particular attention is given to the faetor of moti 


STATUS OF THE FIELD 
e experiments dealt with in this paper cover the years from 1908, 
Thorndike (60) first attacked the problem of the effeet of practice 
dividual differences, down to the writer’s own experiment reported 
936. The quantity of material contained in the summary table pre 
d in this chapter bears testimony to the lively interest aroused in 
roblem sinee Thorndike’s initial work. With the exception of 
72), Thorndike and most of his co-workers, among them 
an (11) and Wells (71), have held as a result of the investigations 
he effect of practice upon individual differences is to Inerease those 
dy existing. In more recent years Thurstone (68), Stareh (55) and 
19) have come to a similar opinion. Hunter (30:620), agrees 
this point of view but admits that the bulk of the evidence is on 
ther side. 
\mong those who came early, as a result of their experimental work, 
belief that the effect of practice is to reduce individual differences, 
Whitley (72), Peterson (45), as a result of his experiment on ball 
ng in 1917, Perrin (42), whose work dealt with analogies and mirror 
ng, and Gates (24). 
lore recently Reed (51), pointed out that the conclusion of leading 
ologists that practice increases individual differences was false be- 
of the measures on which it was based. He said that this conelu 
was justified when gains were measured by absolute increase in 
nt of work per unit of time, but that an entirely opposite con- 
n is reached when gains are measured by time per unit of work, 
at, beeause of this contradiction, neither measure is valid. 
n the same year, 1924, Barlow (4) reported the results of three 
tice experiments with eard sorting, mental multiplication, and sub 
tion tests. He found that the eard sorting tests showed a decrease 
viability, and that the mental multiplication and substitution tests 
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showed an increase. He concluded that the more complex the trait 
learned, the stronger is the tendency for the individuals to become more 
unlike with equal practice, and the simpler it is, the stronger is the 
tendeney for them to become more alike. 

Kineaid (33), a year later, made an experiment in changes in vari- 
ability, using Braille writing and dart throwing. She concluded 
differences generally decrease with practice. 

Three years later Peterson and Barlow (47) published the coeffi. 
cients of variability for most of the studies of the influence of practic 
on individual differences that had been published before that date, fort: 
in all. Of these, twenty-four show a reduction in variability, five show 
no definite change, and eleven show an increase. They also reported 
three new experiments of their own. In only one of these is the chang 
in variability great enough to give the study any weight. In this on 
which dealt with weekly tests in a psychology course, all sections showed 
a marked reduction in variability over a period of twelve weeks. 

Reed’s (52) study made in 1931 reviews all of the studies mentioned 
above. Ile eriticizes many of them on the seore that the measures used to 
determine whether variability increases or decreases are invalid. Reed 
tabulates the results of seventy-one experiments on changes in va 
ability previously made and ranging over the years from 1908 to 1929 
In fifty-nine of these using the ratio of the average of the three highest 
divided by the average of the three lowest, he found that 95 pere 
showed a decrease in variability and that 5 percent showed an inereas 

S. D. 

none showing a lack of change. Applying the measure -———— W seve! 
Average 
of these experiments he found that 77 percent showed a decrease 
variability, 19 percent an inerease, and that 4 percent showed no chai 
at all. Out of fifty-eight of these studies, by using the measure, co! 
lation of initial performance with percent of gain, he found that 93 p 
cent showed a decrease in variability, 7 percent an increase, and t! 
none showed a lack of change. 

This work seems to show that the contradictory findings of previows 
workers on the question of changes in variability were due largely to |: 
of validity in the measures used. 

Two new investigations are next reported of the influence of tra 
ing on changes in variability. The first of these is Reed’s experim 
on motor skill using the yo-yo top. His subjects were thirty-seven 
lege sophomores. They were divided into three groups. One group pr: 
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ten minutes a day for eighteen days, another, twenty minutes a day 


srau 1e days, and the third group sixty minutes once a week for three 
S.D. 
is the s. Using the measure for the index of variability Averaca, he found 
was a drop from 1.02 for the initial performance to .25 for the 
rp: ‘eenth or final trial. The correlation between initial performance 
3 percent of gain was found to be —.43, which would also indicate a 
ease in variability. He found that the ratio of the average of the 
= highest divided by the average of the three lowest, which was 
_— \4 for the initial performance, became reduced to 1.31 for the final 
” These and other measures used are all in agreement in indicating a 
5a , ed deerease variability. However, this procedure might be questioned 
em e respect, that is, in the grouping together of distributed, less dis- 
vane ited, and massed practice periods, all into one table of data. He says, 
ay ealeulating the influence of practice on changes in variability, no 
= nt was taken of the effect of the distribution of practice.’’ It is 
; vable that enough of the low students might have been in the 
ve ; where the practice was massed to effect the variability of the 
9 group. Reed may have controlled this factor, but the experiment 
Ree ported gives no evidence of his having done so. Pechstein? found 
he | ing to be considerably influenced by the distribution or massing 
actiee, 
gh : ‘he second experiment which Reed reports is one made by C. J. 
om rds (19) under his supervision. In this investigation one hundred 


v-seven pupils ranging from the second to the eighth grade were the 
venti ects. Standard tests were used in reading, arithmetic, dictation, 
ige usage, history, and literature, nature study and science. The 


0 ations of initial seore and percent of gain for all ten tests used 
a | grades were found to be negative and to range from —.42 to—.75 
o the period from October to May. Using the ratio of the average 
| . e three highest divided by the average of the three lowest, he found 
F there was convergence in 98 percent of the cases from October 
vious ‘ebruary, and convergence in 96 percent of the cases from October 
yl: lay. Using the formula nas as a measure, he found that the per- 
tage of convergence from October to February to be 76, while that 
- October to May was 85. The percentage of decrease in variability 


Peehstein, L. A. ‘* Massed versus Part Methods in Trial and Error Learning,’’ 
Lc al of Educational Psychology, XII (February, 1921), 92-97. 


pri 
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for Grade IL was 63; for Grade IL], 47; for Grade IV, 22; for Gra 
V, 24; for Grade VI, 0; for Grade VII, 33; and for Grade VIII, 

In his conclusions, Edward says that the tests were made under se! 
conditions without any special effort at individual instruction. He s: 
‘It is possible that if every pupil had been encouraged to do a maximum 
amount of work, that the results would show a greater variabilit) 
He does not advocate that the best pupils be held back in any way, but 
believes that the poorer pupils ean be made to approach the level of | 
best ones by training. 

Using the term homogeneity as being synonymous with the term va 
ability, Carrol (10) sought to discover whether a group of college s 
dents would become more alike or unlike through practice on the 
lowing: First, in the complex skill of silent reading as measured 
standard tests for that purpose, and second, in the simple skill of mak 
marks as rapidly as possible in groups of five, using the left hand 
right hand if left-handed). He found that in the case of the sil 
reading the coefficient of variability which was 26 for the initial pract 
became reduced to 15 for the final practice. Practice extended ov 
twenty elght ye riods. The total range to fluctuation in variability \ 
from 28 on the seventeenth trial to 12 on the twenty-sixth trial. 

In the ease of the simple skill of making marks, Carrol found t 
there was a drop from 24 to 16 in the variability between the initial a 
forty-fifth or final trial. He found also that the fluctuations in variabi 
were much less marked than in the silent reading. He coneluded that 
the case of cither a broad or a narrow mental function, practice has 
effect upon a fairly homogeneous group of retaining the homogen 
or of making the group more homogeneous. In other words, Carrol’s ¢ 
clusions were that, regardless of the type of mental function, the effect 


practice upon a fairly homogeneous group is to make that group mx 


In 1933. Perl +1 reports a study ot the effeet of practice on 
dividual differences. She used four tests in securing her data: The t 
of making gates, Whipple’s Symbol-Digit test, a substitution test 
Turkish-English words, and an arithmetic test involving a special 1 
of addition. The subjects were fourth erade school children and tw 
practices were held with each test. The standard deviation was used 
determine whether practice has a leveling effect or not. The eorrelat 


of initial position and gross gain was used to show which meml. 


alike 
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rade we most. She concluded that individual differences increased in 
, 12 sts and for both boys and girls. 
cl \nastasi (2), a year later reports an experiment on the effect of 
Si tice on variability. She used four tests in the experiment. The first 
mum Cancellation test, the second a Hidden Words test, the third the 
it, Symbol-Digit Substitution test, and last a Nonsense Syllable Vo- 
ut lary test. The tests were first sealed by being given twice to 1000 
ft ve students. Smaller groups were then practiced on these tests, 
size ranging from 114 to 200 subjects. The practice consisted of 
va 20 trials. The standard deviation was used as a measure of whether 
. dual differences increase or decrease with practice. She also con- 
les that absolute are preferable to relative measures in dealing with 
d effeets of practice on variability. Anastasi concludes that practice 
ik ises individual differences with the better subjects tending to gain 
5] lable I presents data based upon eighty-six studies which dealt with 
et roblem of the effect of practice on individual differences. Some few 
0 ese studies, MeCall’s (38) for example, were not made by their 
\ ors with the purpose of studying the effect of practice on individual 
rences. The data have been utilized by others for this purpose, how- 
f Sims’ (54) study was primarily interested in motivation as will be 
a n later. The eighty-six studies presented in summarized form in 
i le | are grouped under seven headings, and arranged alphabetically 
uf ler each head. They are as follows: Arithmetieal Functions, Dis- 
e inative Funetions, Motor-Diserimation Functions, Motor Skill Fune- 
Language Functions, School Achievement, and Miscellaneous. 
- \n examination of Table I shows that in thirty-six of the studies tab- 
et ed the authors found that practice increased individual differences. 
m irtv-six of them the authors concluded that the effect of practice 


to reduee individual differences. In the other fourteen studies, for 
us reasons, no definite conclusions was reached by the authors as to 
effeet of practice on changes in variability. Of forty reealeylations 
seven agree with the original studies that variability or individual 
rences are inereased by practice. There are seventeen which agree 
the original findings that the effect of practice is to reduce vari- 
The remaining sixteen are in disagreement with the original 


| 
No.t | 
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st 
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TABLE I 
THE EFFECT OF PRACTICE 
DIFFERENCES 


EXPERIMENTS ON 
INDIVIDUUAL 


SUMMARY OF 
ON 


Investi Subje Practice Measures used and Recaleu- New 
gator Motivation findings of author lated by 
ARITHMETICAL FUNCTIONS 
Addition 
Thorn 19 col 7 lime Corr. initial rank with % Variab 
like "10 tudent periods of gain. Ind. diff. reduced Kincaid crease: 
(Competition with 29 
own ret ord 
Work 
We 2 5 0 Similarity in learning Reed Varia 
idults periods Immediate know- eurves. Ind. diff. in- crease: 
ledge of results creased 13 
W ork 
Donovan 29 30 Av. gross gains of groups Peterson Varial 
& Thorn children periods Not controlled of four. Ind. diff. in- duced 
dike ‘13 grade 4 creased 
W ork 
Kirby "13 1350 75 rhe higher the initial 
children minutes No mention of rank the more the gain 
motivation 
Work 
Hahn & 192 90 Gross gains. Ind. diff. Reed Variat 
rhorn hildren minutes Comp. with own increased duced 
dike 14 ecord. Encour 
wed to excel it 
W ork 
Chapman 22 co 10 Ind. diff. increased. (esp Kincaid Var 
i tudent periods Subject paid in complex material) duced 
Knowledge of re- 
W ork 
Thort tl eol 10 Gross gain ind. diff. in- Kincaid Var 
dike "16 tuden periods No mention creased duces 
Work 
Met 72 18 Ind. diff. not McCall's Reed Var 
16 children period Name {3 hig problem creased 
est ar inced 51 
dai 
W ork 
Race "22 3 10 Comp. av. gross gains of Barlow al 
hildren periods N € n of highest and lowest 4ths ‘ 
motivation Ind. diff. reduced 
Time & Work 
Gates "22 23 29 Gross and relative gain Barlow Var 
‘ ege period No men n of Ratios good to poor duced 
students nt ! Ind. diff. reduced 
W ork 
Reed '24 140 60 Variability reduced .80 
sllewe minutes N er n to .2 
students " 
rime 
Per 100 20 8. D. and corr. initial 
children period No mentior score and gross gain 
motivation Ind. diff. increased 
rime S.D., 90-10 av. 3 hi 
llege periods | group ord mean median av. 3 low 


students 


Unit of measure 


! group knowledge 


of results 


Corr. initial score and %% 
of gain. Variability re- 
duced 
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1350 
children 


idults 


college 
students 


adults 


1! 


adults 


ollege 
students 


3 
college 
tudents 


20 
hildren 


O68 
children 


hildren 


ollege 


tudents 


9 
college 
students 


99 


idults 
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60 
minutes 


50-96 
examples 


20 
periods 


10 
periods 
2 daily 


10 
daily 
pract. 


14 
dail) 
pract. 


periods 


12-20 
periods 
20 min. 


S82 
problems 
7 periods 


20 
periods 


10 
periods 


20 
periods 


10 
periods 


Division 


Work 


motivation 


Curve showing positive 

relation bet ween initial 

rank and gain. Ind. diff. 
increased 


Mental Multiplication 


Time corrected 


Knowledge of re- 
sults 


Time 


Paid for services 


Work 
Paid for services 
and knowledge of 
results 


Work 
No mention of 
motivation 


Subjects told to 
work hard and 
carefully 


Time and Work 
No mention of 
motivation 


Work 


Said to be good 
(by Peterson) 


Time 


Said to be high 
(by Barlow) 


Ratios of worse to better 
records. Individual dif- 
ferences increased 


Gross and relative gains 
Position at finish corre- 
lated with initial rank. 
Individual differences 
reduced 


Correlation of initial 
score with gross and re- 
lative gains. Individual 
difference increased 


Gross gain. Individual 
difference increased 


Gross and relative gains. 
Individual difference in- 
creased 


Gross and relative gains 
Ratios good to poor used 
Individual diff. reduced 


Variability increased 


Variability reduced 


Multiplication by Substitution 


Work 


No mention of 
motivation 


Compared average gross 
gains of highest and low- 


est 4ths. Individual differ- 
ence increased with prac- 


tice 


DISCRIMINATIVE FUNCTIONS 
Analogies 


Time 
Prize given 
Knowledge of re- 
sults 


Indi- 


Curves plotted. 


vidual difference reduced 


Cancellation 


Time 


Paid for services 


Work 
Paid for services 
Knowledge of re- 
sults 


Gross and relative gains 
Individual difference re- 
duced 


Gross and relative gains 
Individual difference in- 
crea 


Kincaid 


Kincaid 


Peterson 


Kincaid 


Reed 


Barlow 


Given by 


Reed 


Given by 


Barlow 


Reed 


Kincaid 


Kincaid 


409 


Variability in- 
creased .37 to 
42 


Variability re- 
duced .55 to .37 


Variability re- 
duced .28 to .20 


Variability in- 
creased .28 to 
.40 


Variability re- 
uc 


Variability re- 
duced .45 to .43 


Variability in- 
creased .28 to 


Variability re- 
duced .37 to .32 


Variability in- 
creased .17 to 
35 


Variability re- 
duced .53 to .41 


Variability in- 
creased .27 to 
.30 


Variability in- 
creased .12 to 
14 


| | | | No mention of 
— 
: 
Time 
— | 
— 
= | 


10) 
rhorn- 
dike 
MeCall 

16 


Chapman 


i4 


Perrin 


Anastasi 


Reed ‘24 


Rarlow 
24 
Sims 25 


Ewert ‘33 


Per! ‘33 


Anastas 


ll 
college 
students 


children 


459 
college 
at ude nts 


200 
college 


students 


students 


college 
students 


114 
couege 


students 


college 
students 


10) 
children 


college 


students 


JOURNAL 


Work 
10 Gross gain. Individual 
periods No mention of difference increased 
motivation 
W ork 
18 . Individual differences 
periods Names of three not McCall's problem 
highest announced 
Work Compared average gross 
8 gains of highest and low- 
periods Nomention of est 4ths. Ind. diff. reduced 
motivation 
20 rime Symbol Digit used 
periods Individual difference in- 
Paid for services creased 
Color Naming 
Work 
10 — — Gross and relative gains 
periods Paid for services Individual difference in- 
Knowledge of re- creased 
su ta 
Mirror Reading 
Time 
7 +-- Curves plotted. Superior 
periods Knowledge of re- subjects improved less 
sults 
Hidden Words 
15 rime Symbol Digit used 
periods Individual difference in- 
Paid for services creased 
Substitution 
Work 
10 Gross gain. Individual 
periods Subjects told to difference increased 
120 work hard and 


minutes carefully 

lime 
100 sub - 
No mention of 
motivation 


stitutions 


Work 


100 sub- 


stitutions No mention of 
motivation 
rime 
12 


Said to be good 
bv Peterson) 


Variability increased 
5 56 


to 


Variability reduced .43 
to 42 


Variability increased .15 
to.18 


Work 
12 — (sain: 
periods Ist sec. ordinary 34.8 
> min 2nd sec. group 18.6 
eact 3rd see. individual 50.2 
W ork 
20 _ - Contradictory 
per xls Not stated 
Symbol-Digit 
Work 
20 8.D. and corr. initial 
periods No mention of score and gross gain. Ind 
mnotivation diff. increased 
20 rime 
periods - - 8.D. Individual difference 


Subjects paid 


increased 
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Kincaid 


Kineaid 


Reed 


Kineaid 


Reed 


Reed 


Vol. 30, \ 


Variabi 
duced .! 
09 


Variab 
duced .4 


Variabi 
duced 


Variabi 
duced 


Variabi 
duced .t 


Variab 


duced 


17 re 
college t 
arch — 
10 
college 
students 
college 
st idents 
college 
tudents 
students 
‘34 
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100 
children 


123 
college 
students 


adults 


20 feeble 
inded 

children 

16 normal 


20 
hildren 


college 


students 


26 
college 


tudents 


ollege 
tudents 


19 
idults 


llege 
students 


PRACTICE, 


20 
periods 


20 
periods 


23 
periods 


is 
periods 


periods 
720 


sortings 


20 
periods 


periods 


16 
yp riods 


30 
periods 
l2 shots 

each 


30 
periods 


10 
periods 


Turkish-English 

Time 
-- 8.D. and corr. initial 

score and gross gain. Ind. 


diff. increased 


No mention of 
motivation 


Vocabulary 


Time 


Individual difference 
Subjects paid 


increased 


MOTOR-DISCRIMINATIVE FUNCTIONS 


Cube Fitting 


Time 
- Nature of change in Reed 
Some knewresults doubt 


Some did not 


Sorting 


Work 
Normal gained 46° Kincaid 


Urged while work- Feeble-minded gained 


ing 49% 
W ork Av. Dev. 
Some knew scores Average Individual 
Others did not difference not affected 
by practice 
Time 
- -— - Variability reduced .15 
Said to be good to.12 
(by Barlow) 
Time Correlation of initial and 
- - final rank. Individual Kincaid 
Paid for services difference reduced 
Time corrected 
- Gain of lowest 4th ex- Barlow 


Competition ceeded that of highest 4th 
Knowledge of re- 


sults 


Weight Discrimination 


Gross and relative gains 
Individual difference re- 
ducer 


Error 
Kincaid 


Paid for services 
SKILL FUNCTIONS 


Archery 


MOTOR 


Work 

. Percent and gross gains 
used. Individual differ- 
ence reduced 


Prizes given 
Knowledge of re- 
sults 


Ball Tossing 


rime 
Variability increased .28 
Record of perform- to.40 
ance kept by 
subject 


Dart Throwing 


Not 


given 


- - Variability reduced .38 
Not known to .31 


VARIABILITY AND MOTIVATION 


Variability 
stationary .12 
to.12 


Variability in- 
creased: Feeble- 
minded .14 to 
.18 Normal .13 
to.13 


Variability in- 
creased .08 to 
13 


Variability re- 
duced .32 to .06 


Variability re- 
duced .13 to .10 


Variability re- 
duced .21 to .12 
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| 
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| 
27 20 
| 


Murphy 
16 


Johnson 


Whitle 


Reed ‘24 


Ewert 


Gates ' 


Race "22 


Chapman 


Holling- 
worth 14 


30 
college 
students 


l4 
adults 


college 
students 


400 
children 


9 
college 
students 


5S 
college 
students 


40 
college 
stude nts 


adults 


ollege 
students 


college 
students 


children 


99 
22 
college 
students 


13 
college 
students 
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100-150 
periods 


45 
periods 


20 
periods 


20 
periods 


100 
trials 


periods 


18 
periods 
180 
minutes 


10 
periods 


10 
periods 


175 


triais 


Javelin Throwing 


Errors 
-— Standard deviation used 
No mention of Individual difference re- 
motivation duced 
Work Average of first 5 trials 
compared with average of 
Self competition last 5 trials. Nature of 


change in doubt 


Making Marks 


Work 
- — Variability reduced .24 
None stated to .16 


Making Gates 


Time 
and corr. initial 
No mention of score and gross gain Ind. 
motivation diff. increased 

Maze Running 
Time 
Gross and relative gains 
Subjects paid Individual! diff. reduced 
Mirror Drawing 

Time 

Variability reduced .32 
None mentioned to .24 


Time corrected 
———_—_—_——————_ Slight increase in varia- 
Cash prizes bility 


Rifle Practice 


Work 
——— Percent and relative gain 
Prizes given; used. Individual differ- 
Knowledge of re- ence reduced 


sults 
Tapping 


lime and Work Gross and relative gain — 
--—— Ratios good to poor 
None mentioned Individual diff. reduced 


Yo-Yoing 


Work 
---— —————— Variability reduced 1.02 
No mention of to .25 
motivation 


LANGUAGE FUNCTIONS 
Language Completion 


Work 
Lowest 4th gained more 
None mentioned than highest 4th 


Opposites 

Work 
—-——————-_ Gross and relative gains 
Subjects paid Slight increase of indi- 
Results known vidual difference 

Time 

. —————— Author believed changes 

Prizes given due to qualitative 
Rank known changes in test 


Reed Variability 
duced .34 


Peterson Variability 
creased .16 
19 


Kincaid Variabilit 


duced .30 t 


Variabilit 


Reed creased 
12 
Reed Variability 


duced .11 t 


Kincaid Variabilits 
duced .21 t 


Carrol 
‘32 
"il 
15 
trials 
|| 
‘33 
Lashley 30 
15 periods 
3 = 
— 


24 college 
tudents 


128 
hildren 


hildren 


ldren 


ildren 


hildren 
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30 
periods 


9 
periods 


la mo. 


20 
periods 
800 min 


9 
periods 
l ea 


12 


periods 


3 min, ea. 


28 
periods 


9 
periods 
ea. mo. 


months 


9 
periods 


l ea. mo, 


17 
periods 


20 


periods 


15 
periods 


of 30 min. 


mo, 


Code 


Time 


Ordinary and high 
motivation 


SCHOOL AC 
Aritl 

Work 
Subjects watched 
Own improvement 


Writing 

8.D. 90%-10% Av. 3 hi. 
mean median Av. 3 low 
corr. init. score and “% of 

gain. Variability reduced 


HIEVEMENT 


umetic 


Highest 4th made most 
gross gain 


History 


Work 


— —— Lowest 4th exceeded Reed 
No mention of highest 4th in gain. In- 
motivation dividual diff. reduced 

Reading 
Work 
— - ————— Gross gain. Individual 
Subjects watched difference increased 
own improvement 
wrk 
——- -- - Percent of improvement 
ist sec. ordinary 8.7 
2nd sec. group 14.5 
3rd sec. individual 34.7 
Work 
—— Variability reduced .26 
Not stated to.15 
Spelling 
Work 
Gross gain. Individual 
Subjects watched difference increased 
own improvement 
Stanford Achievement Test 
Work 
- - Variability reduced 
Normal school Oct. Feb. May 
conditions 45 28 26 
Writing 
W ork 
Gross gain. Individual 
Not known difference increased 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Braille Writing 
Not stated 
Variability reduced .29 
Not stated to .17 
Copying 
Work 
- Individual difference not Reed 
Names of 3 high- McCall's problem 
est announced 
daily 
Intelligence Tests 
Work 
- Lowest 4th gained more Reed 


No mention of 
motivation 


than highest 4th. Indi- 
vidual difference reduced 
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\ ariability re- 
duced .34 to .26 


Variability re- 
duced .36 to .23 


Variability re- 
duced .28 to .18 


1937) | 
128 
hildren 
45 
tudents 
lege 
tudents 
128 
2 to 8 
128 
hildren 
lege 
tudents 
2 
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Psychology 
Work 
Peterson 224 8-10 Variability reduced .30 
ind Bar college weeks (Competition to.18 
ww J4 students Pap rs scored 
and returned 
Saying Alphabet Backwards 
rime 
Reed ‘24 129 12 Variability reduced .59 
eye trails No mention of to 42 
tudents motivation 
lelegraphy 
W ork 
Chur 165 100 Standard deviation and Peterson Variabi 
ne 1S udu hour No mention of quartile deviation duced .74 
tivat n Individual diff Ime reased 
lyping 
W ork 
ri 10 Individual differences Kincaid Variab 
cine ege period N ention of reduced duced 4 
tudent tivatior 
Av. Dev 
lye 2 
s lult period No mention of mean used. Indivi 
vation dual! diff. not changed b 
practice 
) Si Work 
p scho periods Interested in curves only Peterson Variab 
i“? 1den I red t a ver duced i} 
best 
higt 
Sand hours Reed Variab 
rd tudent Not known duced 
Color Naming 
W rk ind lime 
22 Gross and relative gains Reed Variabilit 
eye periods No mention of used. Individual differ- duced .2! 
re motivation ences reduced 


MOTIVATION USED 


These disagreements found in these studies may be due to mai 
things. Of these many things the author has been particularly interest: 
in the motivation factor. Table I shows that in the eighty-six stud 
tabulated, the kind of motivation used may be grouped under ten typ: 
In many of the studies more than one type of motivation was used. 
check-up will show that in some eases the motivation was simply sel 
conditions; in others it was reported as uncontrolled. In three expe 
ments some subjects were motivated more than others, though ji 
which ones these were or why this praetice was followed is not made el 
In three experiments competition served as a motivator. Four exp 
ments are alleged to have had good motivation. In five cases prizes 
varving values were offered and in five other eases the subjects we 
irged to do their best. Eleven experimenters paid their subjeets for the 
time. The type of motivation used most was some form of knowled 
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esult. This was used in twenty-three cases. In thirty-five of the ex- 
ments, or more than 40 percent of them, the experimenter failed to 
tion what sort of motivation was used. 

Sims’ study already referred to should be noted in connection with 
vation. He studied the simple function substitution and the com- 
one reading. In the study of both functions he used three sections 
velve subjects each equated as to initial score. One section he de- 
bes as working under normal or ordinary motivation. This is ealled 
lie experiment, the control section. One section he calls the group- 
ivated section. This section was divided into two parts, one part com- 
ng against the other. The third section is known as the individually 
vated section. This section was divided into two groups, the mem- 
of which chose members from the other group to compete with. 
relative effectiveness of the two types of motivation is shown in 
le Lin terms of percent of improvement. It is unfortunate that the 
from this experiment are not available, as they would probably be 

y valuable from the standpoint of the effect of motivation on changes 

variability with practice. 

\mong the experiments which had for their major interest the effect 

ractice upon changes in variability, Ewert’s (2) is unique as one 

ere adequate attention was given to motivation. He used a system of 

ard and penalty, together with a substantial prize, which assured a 
high motivation in studying the function mirror drawing. 

\nother experiment which had motivation as its paramount interest 
surns’ (8) reported in 1936. In this experiment two parallel and 

ated groups were practiced under as nearly as possible identical con- 

ons except that one worked under normal or ordinary classroom con- 
ons while the other group worked with knowledge of results as well 
competition among the group. Two functions were studied, addition 
| code writing. Each group was composed of forty-three subjects and 
etices consisted of five minute periods in each function five days a 
ek for six weeks. Using the measures standard deviation divided by 
mean, the ninetieth minus the tenth percentile divided by the median, 

o of the average of the three highest divided by the average of the 

ee lowest at the beginning of practice compared with the ratio of the 

e individuals at the close of practice, correlation of initial score and 

cent of gain, it was found that in each case the variability beeame 

luced during practice. The effect of motivation in the ease of the addi- 
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tion was negligible. In the case of the code writing the motivation a 
to lessen the reduction in variability during practice. 

Table L indicates a lack of attention to the motivating factors 
volved in the studies summarized therein. The fact that more thar 
percent of the experiments make no mention of the motivation used i! 
trates this fact. 

Various studies of motivation convince one that this is a ser 
oversight. There is no need to enumerate these studies here as they | 
already been ably summarized by Diserens and Vaughn.* 
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[if CONSTRUCTION OF FRENCH READING MATERIAL 
FOR SECOND YEAR HIGH SCHOOL ? 


MARGUIRETTE M. STRUBLE 
Iowa State Teachers College 


‘ecent developments in modern language methodology present to 
wher a new outlook and a challenge. Since the Report of the 
iittee of Twelve? in 1898, instruction in modern foreign languages 
entered about the fourfold aim of speaking, writing, understanding 
eading the language. During this time a variety of methods have 
n vogue for longer or shorter periods, the early grammar-trans- 
method largely giving way, in theory at least, before the direct 
«| or one of its numerous adaptations, and this being since re- 
| in many schools by a so-called eclectic or combination method. 
one or with several of these methods in turn, the teacher of modern 
vn language has struggled to accomplish the impossible task of giv- 
e pupil in two years’ time—for only a small proportion of her 
s continue to study longer—such an ability to read, speak, write 
inderstand the language as would be permanently useful to him. 
vifted teachers, if judged by the accomplishment of their best 
s, may have achieved satisfactory results, but the average teacher in 
erage school situation was predestined to failure, and even the 
wr teacher, when she analyzed results in terms of the extent to 
the pupil himself could actually use the language as an instru- 
of speech and writing, and likewise in terms of his reading experi- 
sensed vaguely that something was wrong, and was forced to seek 
in those time-worn alibis of ‘‘too meager time-allotment for for- 
inguages,’’ or ‘‘language inaptitude’’ of her pupils. 
remained for the Modern Foreign Language Study to reveal, by 
s of an extensive testing program of national scope, that this dis- 
ney between objectives and attainment, which individually and 
teachers had found disquieting, was general, and of such magni- 
is to eall for immediate and drastie revision of aims and practices 
e light of seientifie research and existing school conditions. In the 
rt® which synthesizes the findings of the Study and formulates the 
his artiele is a summary of a study made at the University of Iowa High School 
e direction of Dr. Helen M. Eddy of the department of Foreign Languages, 
years 1929-1932. 
port of the Committee of Twelve of the Modern Language Association of 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Company, 1901. 
leman, Algernon, The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the United 
, The Maemillan Company, 1929. 
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conclusions of the Committees on Investigation, the specific nature ot 
revision is indicated in the recommendation that for the two-year co 
reading ability be made the primary and essential objective to whic 
other aims shall be subordinated and to which all elass activities 
contribute or be discarded. Here, indeed, is a new outlook for the 1 
ern-language teacher! 

We have in reading an objective which more than any other gives 
promise of being attainable for the great majority of pupils in 
years’ time. As witnesses to this fact, the noteworthy attainments 
Michael West? in 
in the field of Freneh, the pioneer work of Professor Otto F. Bond 


teaching English to Bengali boys may be cited, ; 


the | niversity of Chieago, besides a number of other experiments s 
as those conducted at the University, of Ilinois,® the | hiversity ot |i 
and the University of lowa High School.* That it is automatically att 
able is not to be expected. In many schools where formal gramm: 
taught and much time is given to oral work and composition, reading 
ong been, in theory at least, the primary aim; yet investigation ea) 
on by the Study has shown that at least half of our high-school pu 
fail to attain this aim in two years, and the case is none too cleat 
its attainment by the lower half of the class in three years. The Re 

clearly recognizes the necessity ot a specifie reading technique if rt 
ing is to be retained as a valid objective for the two-year course. S 
a technique is an integral part of all the experiments referred to ab 
rhe new two-vear course recommended in the Re port presupposes 

wise the construction of new teaching materials. In fact, final cor 


sions regarding the efficacy of the proposed plan cannot be drawn 


West, Michael. Bilinqua , Oveasional Reports, No. 15, Caleutta: Gover 
India, 1926. A summary of West’s experiments may be found in The Teael 
Vode the T fed State , OP, pp- 155 157. 


Bond, O. F. **The Organization and Administration of a First-Year F 


t the ¢ le ore Leve n Ntudies in Secondary Educat on, Supple mie 
tion: Monographs, N bad University of Chieago Press, February, 
177-200 
Tharp, J. B.. and Murray, Elois ‘‘Grammarless Reading of Foreign 
es.’’ Mod ] quage Journal, XII February, 1928), pp. 385-390. 
\ or, and Vander Beke, G. ‘*An Experiment in Seeond-Year Fre 
Young, C. E.. and Daus, J. M. **An Experiment in First-Year French,’’ 
n the Mod ] we Journal, XT (October, 1926), pp. 25-31, and XIL (Fel 
~ w. J in } ‘ thy Read Vethod, and Struble 
se Read lethod of Teachi Second-Year 
i set Bot blished Master’s Theses at the University of Iowa 
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re ready in sufficient amount to provide subject-matter for a com- 
iwo-year reading unit. Method, pupil activities, and course content 
re-evaluated in terms of their contribution to reading ability, 
the basis of that re-evaluation utilized or rejected for the two- 
surse. Textbooks and testing materials, as the principal determi- 
of content and dictators of method, will necessarily be trail-blazers 
s new venture. As these appear, they must be subjected to a rig- 
program of alternate experimentation and revision, which by en- 
the survival of the fittest only, furnishes a most effective means 
proving the teaching of modern languages. What greater chal- 
or the progressive teacher than the opportunity thus afforded 
ng an active part, on the one hand, in creating the materials of 
caching or, on the other, of providing through scientifically con- 
experiments the only adequate means for perfecting these ma- 
into more useful instruments for the accomplishment of her 


n article? whieh appeared soon after the Report, Professor E. W. 
(‘ollins has outlined the course which textbooks designed to 
reading according to the new conception, must logically follow. 
(he erving defect of the average reading course is that it consists of 
inslation or one language interpretation of a very small number 
es of text. This so-called extensive reading is a misnomer. The 
reading the foreign language should bear a much closer resem- 
to that which children maintain in reading their own language. 
s extensive reading proper.”’ 
sewhere in the same article, the problem is re-stated as follows: 
lhe texts that we have are in a measure the outeome of our com- 
ttitude toward reading. There is a strong tradition in this country 
e material chosen for reading shall rise rapidly from the stand 
if difficulty. Extensive reading could mean at best the translation 
mparatively few pages a term. And it can mean nothing else unless 
able to plan a course which will allow pupils to travel with ‘ever 
sing speed across an almost level plain. It will always be impossible 
er momentum and speed up a steep gradient . . . Mueh could 
btedly be done toward solving the problem of extensive reading, if 
ers would reeonstruct their ideas with regard to gradation, if 
yster-Collins, E. W ‘<Observations on Extensive Reading,’’ German Qua 
Ill, No. 1 (January, 1930), pp. 18-27. 
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they could be induced to think far less in terms of vertical ascent and fa; 


more of horizontal extension.’’ 

The need then is for texts aimed toward the progressive develop: 
of reading ability by means of actual reading experience with mat 
in which the gradient of difficulty is so gradual as to be almost imper: 


ible. Professor Bagster-Collins offers the following specifie suggestio 


as to how such texts may be obtained: 

‘*Ultimately, however, the proper solution lies in the simplifie: 
of literary texts. Many interesting texts would be better adapted 
extensive reading purposes if difficult passages, sentences, or words \ 
either deleted or, wherever possible, reeast in simpler form. It is e 
possible in this way to reduce the vocabulary by at least 25 percent 
the normal literary text there are from 60 to 75 pereent of the w 
which appear but onee, and even those that are found five times or w 
constitute nearly 90 pereent of the vocabulary. Many of the words, 
tences or even passages found in a text are in a sense blemishes in v 
might otherwise be regarded as suitable material. By elimination, t 
and particularly by getting as many words as possible out of the 
column,’ the now difficult task of providing suitable texts would n 


nearly approach an adequate solution. I need hardly draw attentio: 


the fact that it has often done in the case of musie and frequently als 
the literature of our mother tongue. Moreover, we have never hesit 
to eliminate from foreign texts passages which were considered und 


able for school use. Novels too long for class purposes have also | 


much reduced in size. It goes without saying that changes should 


made with the utmost care and that it would limit the choice to the w: 
of authors no longer living. Once the principle were accepted it w 
be even feasible to provide a sequence of texts of such a nature 
pupils would at no time be burdened with an undue number of 
words. Pedagogieally speaking the idea is sound. Whether it wil 
done on a sufficiently large seale is another matter.’’ 

As Professor Bagster-Collins himself points out in proffering 
above solution to the textbook problem, he is not advocating an unt 
theory, but the purposeful extension of a eurrent practice. The 1 
comprehensive and significant example of the simplification of lite: 
texts that has so far been made available is found in the readers « 
structed by Dr. West in conjunction with his experiments in teac! 
Bengali boys to read English. The West series comprises seven « 
readers introducing a vocabulary of 2751 words and, in addition, el 


} 
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mentary or plateau readers designed to provide at regular in- 
a more extensive reading practice within the pupil’s known vo- 
ry. The essential feature of the direct-reading technique as de- 
d by Dr. West is the gradual acquisition through reading prac- 
‘a controlled vocabulary of maximum reading utility. New words, 
d on the basis of frequency in the Thorndike word list,’ are 
ally introduced and frequently repeated; all other words in the 
elong to the pupil’s known vocabulary. 
it the Committee on Investigation of the Modern Foreign Lan- 
Study had in mind a similar procedure as the most promising so- 
to the problem of teaching American youth to read a modern 
n language is clear from the following excerpt taken from the 
(he direet procedure in teaching reading] would imply the prep- 
| of reading texts in which only the commonest words and idioms 
it first, with a gradually increasing range as the reader gathers 
‘h headway to go over obstacles more easily. Such a gradual in- 
ction to vocabulary is exemplified in all beginners’ language texts... 
liffieulty about the language texts is that the vocabulary for inten- 
tudy is often not really common in written discourse, and the read- 
insignificant in kind and in quantity. Efforts to supply simple 
r matter often result in providing material below the student’s 
of maturity. Professor West has indicated the way of remedying 
tter situation, and the various word and idiom lists now available 
- of great assistance to the makers of the beginners’ language and 
¢ texts of the future.’’ 
nee 1928 the construction of elementary reading texts in French 
est models has been in progress at the University of Iowa High 
Two class readers and three plateau readers, comprising a first- 
nit, were first completed. Through the medium of the class read- 
alling 251 pages and providing some 61,000 running words of con- 
s reading matter, a vocabulary of approximately 1600 words and 
s (ineluding so-called cognates, i.e. words identical with or very 
resembling known English words) has been built up, the eri- 
of selection being high frequency in Vander Beke’s French Word 
a list corresponding to Thorndike’s in English, and Cheydleur’s 
orndike, Edward L. ‘‘Teacher’s Word Book of 20,000 Words,’? Bureau of 
ons, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 
Op. eit., p. 274. 


Vander Beke, George E. French Word Book. Macmillan, 1929. 
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French Idiom List2* New words oceur at least three times upon thei 
first appearance, and as often thereafter as possible. 

The present study is a report of the application of essentially 
sume technique in an adaptation of Dumas’ novel Les Trois Mousqu 
faires’* for use as a elass reader in second year high school or at the ) 
corresponding level in college. 

Several factors contributed to the selection of Dumas’ romantic tal 
as a particularly suitable instrument for the purpose intended. In | 
first place, it ranks high in favor among those stories of the world w 
are the common heritage of mankind and the favorites of children i: 
many languages. Moreover, Les Trois Mousquetaires is most popular wit .' 
children of 14-15 yvears,"® the exact age in which we are primaril) 
terested. The story has, however, a verve and a dash which ecaptivat 


even an eleven-vear-old, and which, indeed, few adults ean resist It 


offers the further advantage of being almost equally popular with 
and girls.” 

\s Dumas’ best-known novel, it affords, too, the logical introduct 
to the other works of this ‘‘master of the art of story-telling.’’ But 
addition to these characteristies which mark is as desirable for ineclusio 
in any reading course at this level, the story has certain other features 
which render it particularly adaptable to our purpose of simplification 
Since the essence of the novel is contained in the breathless action o 
plot, development of the story is dependent largely upon the use of 
logue, with a minimum of space and importance allotted to elabo 
deseription. Now it is precisely such long deseriptive passages W 
present the greatest difficulty in any attempt to reeast an original 
into simpler language. With deseription relatively infrequent, and 
precedent already sanctioning the omission, from school editions 
those more rambling portions of the original which are superfluo 
the main thread of the story, the task of simplifieation is considerabl, 


duced. Moreover, in choosing Dumas, we shall in the main aequit 


selves of the chief indietment brought against the maker of simp 
texts, that of tampering with a masterpiece of literary art. Dumas’ 


Chevdleur, Frederic D. French Idiom List. Maemillan, 1929 
ast Mar llrette, and Eddy, Helen M. Les Trois Mousquetaires. 


( ro French Series, D. C. Heath, 1932 
Ter n and Lima, in Children’s Reading, (Appleton, 1926), place it at age 
Theud., p. 74 The Three Musketeers appears fifth in a list of the twenty 


st liked by boys, and seventh in a corresponding list for girls. 
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while masterpieces of bold, daring adventure, do not rank as mas- 
ces of literary expression and artistic form. Obviously, then, the 
tion to adaptation on ethical and aesthetic grounds is much less 
in the ease of a Dumas than in that of an Anatole France or a 
et. And, lastly, there is available in the form of voeabulary anal- 
bjeetive evidence that the proportion of low-frequency words to 
iit with is not so great as to make simplification too diffieult.”* 
in the case of the first-year texts already described, frequeney, or 
more exact, range, in the Vander Beke French Word Book and the 
lleur French Idiom List was again adopted as the criterion of word 
on. The first-year allotment for vocabulary had been 1500 words 


{82 idioms (including 32 duplicate items in sections D and E of the 


leur list), approximately the first quartile of the word and idiom 
respectively. Of these, 1219 words and 287 idioms had been used 

first-vear class texts. The remaining items of the first-year lists, 
in additional 1069 words and a corresponding portion (271 items) 
e idiom list, were arbitrarily set as the new vocabulary allotment, 
n referred to as vocabulary unit 2, from which all new words intro- 
| into this text would be selected. Preference was always given 
se items remaining from the first-year quota, as they are the most 
on of all and therefore of greatest service to the pupil. To adhere 

frequency criterion to the point of requiring that words be intro- 
| exactly in the order of their ranking in the basic lists would be too 
‘ial in practice; besides, as Dr. West and others have pointed out, 
d the first thousand items the order of words in a frequeney count, 
still valuable as an indication of usefulness, is accurate only within 


de margin. However, a word within the 16th hundred, for example, 


| he given preference over one from the 18th hundred, ete., and 
rd from the 24th hundred would be used only if none of the more 
on words would fit the context, or in ease the less common word 

red in the original and permitted of easy repetition. 
e procedure in introducing new words was in general the same 
it employed for first vear. A new word was inserted in the margin 
line of its first appearance. Whenever possible it was repeated 


or more times in close succession, and thereafter at gradually in- 


Hamilton, Marion. Studies in the tocabulary of Second Year French Readina 
Unpublished Master’s thesis at the University of Iowa, 1931, The vocabulary 


l'rois Mousquetaires is classified as follows: words within the first 2000 of the 
Beke French Word Book, 48 pereent ; words below 2000 or not occurring 
42 percent; English cognates, 10 percent. 
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creasing intervals. Ilowever, bearing in mind that at the stage for y 
this reader is intended pupils are reading paragraphs and even | 
at a speed and with a facility of comprehension commensurate to th 


which sentences or still smaller units were read in the early stages ot t! 


course, the rule-of-thumb *‘three repetitions in close succession 

first appearance’’ seemed to permit of rather freer interpretation th 
the first stories. Whereas in the beginning books three pages are all 
for the occurrence of the three initial repetitions, in this book a r: 
of four pages is permitted. Occasionally this limit is exceeded; o 
on the other hand, the three occurrences cover only two or three p: 
sometimes, though rarely, they are on the same page. This wider spa 
of repetitions seemed, in fact, desirable from an artistic viewpoint 
pupils gain the ability to read with an ease approaching more cl: 
that of reading the mother tongue, they become less conscious oi 


mechanics of reading, and correspondingly more conscious of the q 


ity of the material read. In the early part of the course the atten 


of the pupil is so absorbed by his efforts to cope with unfamiliar syn 


in constantly changing combinations that he thinks of a word al: 


wholly in its primary thought-relation to the rest of the sentence 
practically not at all of its artistic relation. As skill develops and 
scious effort is partially released from the mere mechanical activitir 


reading, he becomes increasingly critical of form and style in rea 


matter. So it is that repetitions which earlier would not have attra 
his attention in the least, other than to eall up an association of mea 
come to ‘‘strike him in the face,’’ so to speak, to seem unnatural 
obtrusive. This fact sets up an additional and exacting determina: 
what is or is not an aeceptable repetition at the second-year level. 

Another problem bearing upon the introduction of new words ma 
mentioned here. It is referred to by West as the Law of Diminis 
Returns in learning. The following quotation will suffice to mak: 
meaning clear 

‘*But it is to be remembered that there is a Law of Diminishing 
turns in learning. A beginner knowing 300 words ean add another 
dred with less effort than can a person who already knows two or 1 
thousand words. Moreover, as the working vocabulary becomes la 
and larger, it becomes more and more difficult to bring in new w 
and to get adequate repetitions of them in the manner already i 


*West, Michael. Language in Education (New York: Longmans Green, | 
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|. These two factors come into operation very powerfully when 
oeabulary is about 1500 to 2000 words. I am, therefore, inclined to 
e that at this point the density of new words should be decreased 
17 to 10 per thousand. Conversely, the child learning his first 300 
s is learning rapidly; new words are badly needed, are easy to 
in and easy to repeat; hence the density here may be greater, e. g., 
20 new words per thousand.’’ 
able I shows the density of new forms in this adaptation of Les 
Vousquetaires, density being expressed in terms of the number of 
ing words per new word or idiom, and likewise as the number of 
forms per thousand running words. The count of running words 
des only the reading material of the story proper; the exercises in 
nch whieh accompany each chapter are omitted from this count. 
led as ‘‘new forms’’ are all items that require some effort on the 
of the pupil for their comprehension and retention: these include, 
ddition to 442 words and 161 idioms met for the first time in this 


TABLE I 
y, EXPRESSED IN TERMS BOTH OF THE NUMBER OF RUNNING WORDS PER NEW 
RM AND THE NUMBER OF NEW FORMS PER THOUSAND WorpDS, COMPUTED 
ror CHaprer oF Les Trois Mousquetaires, ADAPTED EDITION 


Density 


Number of Number of Running words New forms per 1000 
pter running words* new formst per new form running words 
I 3,463 60 58 17 
ll 3,604 51 71 i4 
It! 1,932 2 60 17 
I\ 3,658 55 67 15 
\ 2,149 35 61 16 
VI 3,776 63 60 17 
VII 2.576 43 60 17 
Vill ? 250 32 70 14 
IX 3. 858 8 67 15 
064 2 65 15 
XI 1,881 23 82 12 
XII 848 77 76 13 
1 886 26 7: 14 
XIN 2,577 42 61 16 
X\ 1,129 13 87 11.5 
XVI 1,805 23 &2 12 
i whole 44546 665 67 15 


lis count includes only the material of the story proper, irrespective of the 
ses in French which follow each chapter. 
Included in this count, in addition to words and idioms met for the first time 
ntrodueed in the regular manner, are 53 words and 9 idioms already familiar 
meaning, but oceurring here in quite a different meaning, and therefore com- 
in difficulty to a new word 
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text, 53 words and 9 idioms already familiar in one meaning but oecur. 
ring in this text in quite a different meaning, and therefore compara)| 
in difficulty to a new word. Chapter I has density of 58; that is to 


there are 58 running words of reading material to every new word and 
idiom. Chapter 15, on the other hand, contains 87 running words oj 


text per new form. These chapters of the book represent respectively 
lowest and highest densities. It will be observed that, in general, den 
in the first eight chapters of the book is lower than that in the last e 
chapters, the averages being 63 and 72 respectively. In other words, we 
may say that new words are introduced somewhat more closely togeth« 

the first half of the book than im the last half, averaging 16 new forms 
to each 1000 running words in the first eight chapters, and 14 new forms 
per thousand running words in the remainder of the book. This is 

accord with the Law of Diminishing Returns referred to above. | 

the book as a whole, the density is one new form per 67 running words, 


/ 


or 15 new forms per thousand. A density of 10, as suggested by W: 
would, it is true, facilitate the task of both the simplifier and the pr 
But it would also inerease the cost, since to introduce a vocabulary 
500 new words, using a density of 10, would require some 200 paves 
of reading material, while with a density of 15 about 135 pages wo 
be required. Besides, the vocabulary load of the English pupil learning 
French is, or may be, considerably lightened as a result of the relat 
ship existing between the two languages, while the Bengali boy lear 
English has no such advantage. Since systematic training in the recog 
tion and use of this relationship as an aid to vocabulary building is } 
vided throughout this series of texts, it was decided to adopt for the : 
reader a density of somewhat higher than that suggested by West, « 
though the working difficulties would thereby be appreciably increas 
The problem of introducing new words did, in fact, retard progress « 
siderably in the later chapters, for beyond the 1500 mark in the frequ 

list the vocabulary includes a number of words requiring a more or !«ss 
special context, and the known vocabulary is becoming increasingly : 
quate for relating the whole story. 

In the treatment of (so-called) cognates the same general plan was 
followed in this text as in the preceding books of the series. The prob 
‘What is a cognate, from the reading standpoint?’’ resolves itself i 
two questions: (1) What French words bear such a resemblance 
English in form and meaning as to call up at once in the pupil’s m 
the corresponding English word? (2) Can it be reasonably expected t 


| 
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erage pupil knows the meaning of these English words and will 
bled thereby to arrive without effort at the meaning of the un- 
ir French words? It will be seen that the answer to these ques- 
iries with the language experience of the pupil, his maturity, and 
factors. Accordingly, with pupils in their second year of French 
somewhat greater freedom is permissible in the use of cognates 
s advisable with beginners. Until, however, there is further ex- 
ental evidence to supplement subjective judgment on the choice 
nates, it seems wiser to risk erring on the side of assuming too little 
nm that of assuming too much. Certain data are already available ; 
imple, Dr. Limper’s’® study of pupil-recognition of cognates out 
proved useful in the present instance. As an effective criterion 
pupil’s knowledge of English words, the Thorndike Word Book 
so applied. For the present purpose, familiarity with the first 
words of Thorndike’s list was assumed as certain, and any French 
bviously cognate with one of these was used unhesitatingly. Since 
ognates require no effort on the part of the pupil for their com- 
nsion and retention, no attempt was made to repeat them any 
ed number of times, nor were they counted as new words in the 
tation of density. Cases of words cognate with English words in 
‘ond 5000 of this list were decided on the basis of Limper’s find- 
nd the judgment of several experienced teachers, while if the 
si word belonged to the third or fourth 5000, comprehension of 
responding French word was considered very doubtful unless 
rd was only a slight variation on the stem of a very common Eng- 
vord, e.g., inaction (frequency 15,000), action (frequency 2,000). 
e most part doubtful cases were barred, if beyond the allotted 
ency, or introduced, if within the new-word frequency. In a few 
ces where such doubtful cognates were used, they were included in 
eneral vocabulary, for the benefit of those pupils who might not 
nize them, either because they did not know there was such an Eng- 
ord, or beeause they did not know its meaning. All other cognates, 
ng in number 620, were listed alphabetically, without meanings, for 
and teacher reference. 
osely allied to the problem of cognates is that of variations on the 
s of known French words, for example, rEcharger, légéremEnt, 
reEUX. Since the most common prefixes and suffixes are included 


mper, Louis H. ‘*Student Knowledge of Some French-English Cognates,’’ 
Review, VI, 1 (November, 1932), pp. 37-49. 
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in the word-study exercises of the first-year books, such words wen 
used if it seemed certain that they would cause no difficulty to tly 
pupil, otherwise they were introduced in the regular manner, or, if loy 


in frequeney, excluded. 
Words onee introduced in the series and occurring later in a different 

meaning appear in the margin in parentheses in order that the pupil's = 

attention may be ealled to them and that at the same time he may dis ve 

tinguish them from an entirely new word. If the second meaning is s 

different from the first as to constitute from the pupil’s standpoint 

learning problem comparable to that presented by a new word, 

counted as a ‘‘new form’’ in estimating density. Slight extensions « 

meaning, practically certain to be easily comprehensible to pupils, an 

classified as usages; these are disregarded in determining density. F\ 

example, in computing density reprendre (to reply) and reprendre (1 Ki 

continue) count as one word, as do redouter (to fear) and redoute) 

dread); but aborder (to land) and aborder (to aecost) count as tw 

likewise /a douceur (softness) and la douceur (sweetness). (‘0 
In the simplification of practically any selection there are a fe La 

low-frequeney words that must be retained because they are indispe 

sable to the story. Throughout the series it has been the practice to siy l'o 

ply in parentheses the English meaning of these words upon their first 

appearance and as often thereafter as seemed necessary considering th Hy 

number of repetitions and the interval between them. This practice was » 

continued. Such low-frequeney words used in this text total 45. The 

are omitted from the general vocabulary. el 
Each chapter of reading text is followed by a set of comprehens I thy 

exercises in French on the content, and a section of word-study exercises Ra 

designed to assist vocabulary-building. The comprehension exereises |! 

clude questions, as well as objective tests of the multiple-choice, tru 

false, completion and matching types. Conscious effort was made to ws Ce 

in these exercises words introduced in this text either in the chapter os 

previously. The word-study material brings out salient points of © P| 

lationship between French and English, contains interesting word-!:is a 


tories, and by a variety of exercises aims to assist the memory by ass: 
ation of synonyms, opposites, word-families and the like. It may |» 
pointed out here that because of the ‘‘Law of Diminishing Returns 
Learning’’ discussed above, such association and grouping of words 
comes increasingly important as the pupil’s vocabulary grows larger. 
As completed, the adaptation of Les Trois Mousquetaires ineludes 
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ajor incidents of the plot that center around the hero d’Artagnan, 
résumés in French of omitted portions that are essential to the 
d of the story. It contains approximately 185 pages, providing some 
0 running words of continuous reading matter, irrespective of the 
ses in French. The story is told within a total vocabulary of 2464 
s and idioms, which may be classified as follows: 
Vew voeabulary 
New words introduced in this text................. 442 
Words already known in one meaning, but introduced 


in this text in a different meaning.............. 53 
Idioms introduced in this text.................... 161 
Idioms already known in one meaning, but used here 

in quite a different meaning................... 

\nown vocabulary 
Known words from the first-year unit.............. 953 
Known idioms from the first-vear unit............. 151 


Lower-frequeney words with English meaning supplied = 45 


otal vocabulary of Les Trois Mousquetaires.......... 2464 

lhe actual vocabulary load of the book is represented by the sum 
of the first four items, since the cognate group includes only 

ls offering no difficulty to the learner, and all other words used 

either familiar or have the meaning supplied. Expressed in terms 

ereentages, the total vocabulary of the text as adapted is made up 

e following parts: 


Vocabulary introduced in this text.......... 27 percent 
Known vocabulary from first-year unit...... 45 percent 


lhis text brings the vocabulary for the series as a whole to a total 
me 2600 words and idioms, of which approximately 1850 represent the 
i! vocabulary load and the remainder are cognates and idioms causing 
¢., words and idioms within the first 2569 of the French Word Book and 
ximately 40 percent (771 items, including 50 duplicate items in sections D 
of the French Idiom List. It will be noted that this figure does not include 


¢., words below the 2569 limit, used in this text with English meaning supplied. 
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ficulty from the recognition standpoint. It will be remembered that 
wabulary allotment for the first-year unit had been the 1500 words 
is2 idioms (ineluding 32 duplicates) of highest frequency in the Van- 
iicke and Cheydleur lists, this allotment representing approximately 
reent of each list; and that the 281 words and 163 idioms remaining 
this first-year quota, plus an additional 1069 words and 271 idioms, 
senting the next 15 percent of the frequency lists, comprised vo- 
ary unit 2, from which were selected all new forms introduced in 


TABLE III 


VocaBULARY Unit 2* CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THEIR USE IN Les Trois 
Mousquetaires, ADAPTED EDITION 


Idioms Remaining from Vocabulary Unit | 


Category in Cheydleur Idiom List 


Grand 
: B Cc D E F Totals 
ning from Unit 1 100 4 ot) 26 18 6 163 
ed in this text 66 3 a) 17 14 3 112 
luced ; 53 2 8 12 8 3 86 
dy known in one meaning; 
ere in widely different 
ng 5 1 2 a) 
es} l 1 l 3 
g no difficulty 8 1 3 5 17 
ning unused ; 34 l 9 4 3 51 
r no difficulty 5 ] 3 4 13 
liring introduction 20 6 3 38 
New Idioms 26 + 3 33 
sages 3 2 5 
All Other Idioms of Unit 2 
her Idioms of Unit 2 151 Ss i4 61 37 0 271 
ised in texts of Unit 1 33 2 17 14 66 
ed in this text 58 5 7 18 11 99 
duced yu 5 5 13 3 75 
ng no difficulty. . 9 2 5 s 24 
ning unused 60 3 5 26 12 106 
ng no difficulty 6 5 6 17 
juiring introduction ‘4 3 5 21 6 
New Idioms. 50 3 5 21 6 85 
Summary for All Idioms of Unit 2 5 
ms of Unit 2 ] 434 
ised in texts of Unit 1 66 © | 
histext: total*®. . 2i1 = 
roduced. .... 161 | 
idy known in one meaning: o— 
ed here in widely different ry = 
ning ‘ ees 9 > 
3 > 307 
Tering no difficulty. . 41 s* 
ed in this text: total 157 s 
fering no difficulty 30 30 ¢ 
equiring introduction 127 4 127 
ew Idioms 118 
Usages 
See p. 427 for explanation of the term ‘‘ Vocabulary Unit 2.’’ 


‘Second meanings of idioms already familiar in one sense are included in this 
if separate entry is made for them in the Cheydleur list. Usages, on the other 
, are excluded in reckoning the total. 

‘Slight extensions in meaning, easily comprehensible to pupils without aid. 
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Les Trois Mousquetaires. Tables Il and III show respectively the num 
ber of words and idioms from vocabulary unit 2 that appear in this 
text, and the number remaining to be incorporated in subsequent read. 
ing material. It will be observed from a study of Table II that of th 
total 1350 words of unit 2 vocabulary, 749 appear in Les Trois Mousque. 
fares. Of the 601 not found in this text, 15 have been met in one o 
more of the first-year texts, 255 are cognates, and 7 are simple variants 
on known or cognate stems, making a total of 255 that offer no lean 
ing problem. This leaves a residue of only 346 words needing regula: 
introduction and systematic repetition. Correspondingly, it is evident 
from Table III that of the 434 idioms in unit 2 vocabulary, 211 an 
used in this text, and of the 157 remaining, 30, while they may be trou)! 
some in speech or writing, are not idioms from the reading standpoint and 
consequently will be comprehensible to the pupil on sight. Thus ther 
remain only 127 of these idioms that require introduction in the usual 
manner. By combining these two groups of data, it becomes apparent 
that a pupil upon completion of the reading material of the first-year 
unit and this first text of the second-year series, is in a position to com 
prehend all except 346 of the first 2569 words of the Vander Beke list 
and all but 127 of the 771 idioms of highest frequency in the Cheydleur 
idiom list. His time and effort have been concentrated upon acquiring a vo- 
eabulary of maximum usefulness for reading, upon gaining a recognition 
knowledge of those syntactical elements most commonly met in reading, 
and, since he has built up this voeabulary and obtained this grammat 

knowledge, not in order to get ready to read, but while reading, he has 
simultaneously been developing, through actual experience in a bona 
fide reading situation, that facility in the comprehension of written cis 
course in a variety of patterns, which is synonymous with reading pow 


rit 
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A COOPERATIVE ORPHANAGE RESEARCH 
HAROLD M, SKEELS 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, University of Iowa 
x the past fourteen years the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
University of Iowa has been carrying on research studies in con- 
m with preschool laboratory groups located at the University. 
laboratories, now numbering four, include children from the ages 
o to five and represent a very definitely superior group from the 
st point of intelligence. 
\ year ago it was possible for the Iowa Child Welfare Research Sta- 
enlarge its scope of study of the preschool child to include a group 
underprivileged children who are of somewhat lower mental levels 
are those in the University laboratories and who are living under 
lled variations of environmental influences. This extension labor- 
is located at the Iowa Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home in Davenport, 
lowa, and is being sponsored jointly by the Station and the Iowa State 
Board of Control of State Institutions. 


in the early stages of this program, it was recognized that one of the 
needs at the Orphans’ Home was a more definite educational pro- 
for the preschool child. In addition, since the Station was inter- 
in studies relating to the effects of preschool education, a very 
ite need was felt for preschool groups where the multiple variable of 
dual homes could be somewhat reduced. 
\ group of orphanage children under relatively comparable and con- 
cottage conditions seemed to meet these requirements rather ade- 
tely. Consequently, the Davenport eodperative preschool project was 
lished and is, so far as we know, the first preschool to be operated 
vhere with an orphanage and a university codperating. 
lor the sake of contrast with the level of society which the Univer- 
preschools represent, it is probably well to mention briefly the back- 
nd of the orphanage children. All the children in this particular 
anage are dependents and come from neglected homes. Ninety per- 
' of the fathers have the vocational status of day laborers or of semi- 
ed laborers. And in addition to that fact, we find that all are from 
ies which are not self-supporting. The educational status of the par- 
: is low—a few have had a year or two of high school, but a large ma- 
tv have never gone farther than the eighth grade. And it goes with- 


saying that prior to their residence in the institution, the home sit- 
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uations of the children have afforded few opportunities for development 


in any sense of the word. 

This codperative project is sponsored by the Preschool Educ 
Committee of the Station, whose function it was to design the buil: 
decide upon necessary equipment, and set up the research program 
seemed feasible to include a head teacher and two assistant teach: 
the teaching staff, all of whom are furnished by the Station and 
under the administrative supervisor of the preschool laboratories. 

The building as planned by the Preschool Education Committe: 
built by the Board of Control at a cost of about $10,000. It accommo 
half of the preschool age children in the orphanage, while the other 
serves as a control group. 


The groups have been carefully matched on a number of bases 


cluding chronological age, mental age, intelligence quotient, sex, heig 


weight, sensory defects, nutritional status, and length of residence in 
orphanage. Wherever possible, the children have been paired, one n 
ber of the pair being in attendance at preschool and the other not. 1 
means that approximately twenty children are in daily attendance at 
school, with a like number in the control group not in attendance. 

At the present time a number of research sfudies using this situa‘ 
are in progress. All are aimed at determining the effects of preschool 
perience on the child’s development and include such studies as thi 
velopment of intelligence, language usage, vocabulary, social compete: 
social behavior, and physical growth. In this latter study of phys 
growth as related to preschool attendance, the Davenport preschool p: 
ect offers the unusual opportunity of studying two groups of child 
under the same food and sleep régime, the one preschool and the ot 
not. 

It is hoped that it will be possible to make up for the small num 
of eases in the original groups by a continuation of the study over a n 
ber of years, by the addition of new children from time to time, and 
the intensive study of the same children over a longer period of ti! 
Children who have previously been in preschool as well as those who h 
not will be studied subsequently in connection with later educatio 
progress. Those remaining at the orphanage will be studied in the 
stitution elementary school and those placed in foster homes will also 
available for follow-up study. 

A description of the two original matched groups is perhaps in ord 
The three tabulations which follow set forth the relationships of 
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pment is factors of comparison for the two groups. There were twenty- 
iildren in each of the matched groups. These children varied in 


AGE, MONTHS 


7 It Cronological Mental IQ 
Number Preschool Control Preschool Control Preschool Control 
21 44.6 44.4 36.2 35.9 82.0 81.0 
Y 21 39.0 41.9 38.5 34.4 80.0 80.0 
{ Deviation 21 16.6 16.8 13.2 14.1 12.3 11.6 


rom eighteen months to five and one-half years. The mean chrono- 
| age as of October 1, 1934 was forty-four months for each group 
standard deviations of 16. Mental age and IQ comparisons have 
made, using as the standard measures of intelligence the Kuhlmann 
the Stanford revisions of the Binet scale. Children under four years 
re were given the Kuhlmann-Binet and those over four years were 
n the Stanford-Binet. The mean mental ages for the preschool and 
rol groups were 36.18 months and 35.88 months respectively, with 
arable standard deviations. Mean 1Q’s for the two groups differed 
mly about 1 point, the preschool group having a mean IQ of 82.35 
the control group 81.24. 
(he second tabulation gives the nutritional status of the two matched 


Mean 
Physical 

Group Number Measurement Medical 

Score Score 

Preschool... ... 18 2.5 3.1 

Control. .... 18 3.7 2.8 
j- ips. The children were rated on a five-point scale from two ap- 
ches, the medical examination and physical measurements including 
, zht, over- and underweight, and chest girth-height index. In both 


ces the numerical score of 3 was taken as average nutritional status, 
hbeing somewhat above average and 5 being a markedly superior nu- 
tional status. Likewise, 2 was somewhat below average and 1 was 
ther markedly below par. Nutritional status as shown by these physi- 
and medical scores was similar for the two groups. 

Length of residence in the institution, as shown by the tabulation 
ch follows, shows a mean of 21.8 months for the preschool group and 


Mean 

Group Number Months 
Preschool. . . 21 21.8 
ae 21 18.4 


t for the control group, indicating a slightly longer residence in the 
‘titution for the preschool group. 
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The sexes were evenly distributed. The preschool group ineluded 
twelve boys and nine girls and the control group ineluded twelve hoys 
and nine girls. 

Results cannot be given at this time except in terms of general ten. 
dencies inasmuch as the project is a long-time study and only one year 
has elapsed to date. Studies relating to mental growth are being carried 
on by Dr. George D. Stoddard, Dr. Beth L. Wellman, and the author 
(Comparisons of changes in mental growth from October 1, 1934, to June 
1, 1935, can only be made on twelve children inasmuch as some of the 
original children were placed in foster homes at the end of the first se- 
mester and new ones took their places. Mean comparisons of the two 
groups show no changes in IQ, as measured by the Kuhlmann and Stan- 
ford revisions of the Binet, between fall and spring tests for either th 
preschool or control group. After nine months of preschool, both th: 


MEAN AGE, MONTHS 


Chronological Mental Mean [Q 
Group Number Fall Spring Fall Spring Fall Sy 
Presct 12 9.3 47.3 30.9 38.0 78.8 78.9 
( tre 12 8.3 16.3 29.8 36.6 77.7 77 


control and preschool groups were given the Merrill-Palmer scale 
mental tests. Ten pairs of children matehed in the fall of 1934 on the 
Binet scale and having spring Binet mean I1Q’s of 79.8 for preschool and 
77.9 for control gave on these spring Merrill-Palmer tests mean IQ’s of 
90.3 and 81.6 respectively. This showed a difference of 8 points in fa 

of the preschool attendance group. 


Central tendencies of the two groups taken as wholes show practical!) 


ATTENDANCE OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN IN RELATION TO MENTAL GROWTH 
AND OTHER Factors (12 CHILDREN) 


Change in Gain in Chronolog 

Days IQ, Fall Mental Age, IQ Age, Mor 
Attended to Spring Months Fall 
61 6 1.3 SO 26.9 
79.5 11 52.0 
SS 3 5.7 85 28.1 
29 1.2 20.5 
108 1.0 76 26 6 
121 17 13.5 68 39.0 
0 7 11.5 AS 61.1 
7 10.3 79 19.7 

12.8 75 67.7 
130.5 66 37.1 
140 8.0 30.4 

146 l 5.7 66 32 
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erences in growth of intelligence, yet an analysis of factors within 
oups show interesting changes in relation to length of preschool 
lanee, chronological age differences, and levels of intelligence as 
in the following tabulations. The amount of attendance at pre- 
shows relationship to change in 1Q; those who gained in IQ had 
etter attendance records, while all who lost in 1Q had the poorer 
lance 

v the groups above the mean fall IQ, both preschool and 
ol, there is a mean loss in IQ on the spring examination. Groups 
the mean fall IQ, both preschool and control, show a gain in 1Q 


MEAN CHANGE IN 1Q FROM FALL TO SPRING 


Q Groups Number Preschool Number Preschool 
bove fall mean 7 3.45 i -2.25 
ean 5 +5.0 s 1.12 


e spring examination, with the preschool group’s gain being de- 
lly larger than the gain for the control group, + 5.0 as against 
12. There was a tendency in both preschool and control groups for 
ounger children to lose somewhat in IQ and the older ones to gain. 
Several studies relating to social behavior and personality develop- 
t are being sponsored by different staff members. Thinking that some 
resting information concerning home influences might be indicated by 
dy of the preschool child’s behavior during his first days at school, 


tudy of initial adjustments has been projected by Dr. Ruth Upde- 


It compares a group of orphanage children with children living 
omes which are above the average, and also compares initial behavior 
that occurring later in the school year. The present report covers 
the orphanage group. Studies on children in the University pre- 
ols are not completed to date. Conducted by the method of con- 
ed observation used by trained observers, information was obtained 
erning twenty-eight patterns of behavior which fall under the head- 
of emotional behavior, reactions to others, and the use of equipment. 
rved in October, February, and May, the behavior of the orphanage 
dren seems to have changed in the following respects from October 
lay—less erying, less sulking, less laughing, less watching, more ad- 
ces made to both children and adults, more advances accepted from 
ers and children, more conversing with other children, less inter- 
nce with the rights of others, less aimless activity, activities continued 


er, more spontaneous verbalization. 
Or. Harold M. Williams is carrying on a study of social competence 
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using the Vineland Social Maturity Seale. This seale is being given 
groups at semi-annual intervals. In it an attempt has been made to 
vide an instrument for the measurement of the extent to which ‘‘ 
dren show a progressive capacity for looking after themselves and for 
ticipating in those activities which lead toward ultimate independen: 
adults.’’ 

In the spring test, after nine months of preschool, marked differe: 
in social development appear in favor of the preschool group. W 
twenty-three preschool children and twenty-two control children ha 
mean chronological ages of 4.03 and 4.17 years respectively, the 
school had a mean social age of 4.4 years as against that of the cont 
group of 3.16, showing a difference of 1.24 years social age in favor 
the preschool group. The mean social quotient for the preschool group 
109.2 as against 79.5 for the control group, showing 29.7 points supe 
ity for the preschool group. This difference cannot be accepted enti: 
without qualification, since changes in personnel of the two groups stw 
resulted in a seven point difference between mean IQ’s of the two gr 
in favor of the preschool group. However, with chronological age 


same for both groups this difference in social maturity is marked 


higher than the slight intelligence differences noted. 
As an additional study of social behavior, Dr. Updegraff has b 


using the Berne rating scales as well as several of the Berne experimen' 


situations. Comparisons between preschool and control groups are b« 
made. This study is in-process and results are not available at this d 
A study of dominative and of integrative behavior of children 
preschool age when paired in an experimental play situation has b: 
made by Dr. Harold H. Anderson. Seventeen children enrolled in 
preschool and thirteen from the control group have been included. 
the experimental play situation two children from the same group w 
allowed to play together for five minutes in a small observation ro: 
Each child was paired with five other children of his group. Dor 
nation scores include commanding, forbidding, criticizing, reproving, : 
forceful attempts to get materials from the companion. Integrat 
scores include verbal requests, suggestions, compliance with requests : 
suggestions, and a group of actions designated as showing a comn 
purpose. Submission seores include instances when the companion 
successful in commanding the child’s behavior or in securing mater! 
from him by force. Seores were obtained in June and again in Aug 
1935. Preliminary statistical analysis shows that in June the cont 
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was 14 pereent more active than the preschool group when domi- 
and integration scores were combined. In August the preschool 
vas 13 percent more active than the control group. In June the 
ol children showed almost twice as much domination and only 
enths as mueh integrative behavior. In August the preschool 
showed 50 pereent more dominative behavior than the control 
nd practical identity in integration scores. From June to August 
school group showed no change in either domination or integration 
while the control group in the same time showed a drop of 26 
in integrative behavior and an increase of about 7 percent in 
tion. 
ss Marjorie L. Page, under the direction of Dr. Wellman, is study- 
e particular aspect of social behavior, namely ascendance. This 
ar aspect has been measured repeatedly in both the preschool and 
trol groups in an attempt to understand the effects of preschool 
ce in this area. Repeated measurements may indicate not only 
es In gross ascendance scores but also changes in the frequency of 


patterns involved. Detailed analyses of data are not available 


nguage development is being studied from several points of view. 
dy of differences in language development is being made by Miss 
\MicFarland under the direction of Dr. Wellman, using the Wil- 
modification of the Smith vocabulary test. After nine months of 
ool attendance, the preschool group had a mean vocabulary of 
rds as measured by the test, and the control group had a mean 
lary of 691 words. The groups in this comparison were restricted 
en children each, almost exactly matched on chronological age and 
age on the spring test. 
obtained by Dr. Williams including original phonetic tran- 
m of the children’s conversations are now being transmuted into 
convenient point scale of language achievement. A new scale is 
made for the measurement of general development in the expres- 
se of language. This seale includes measures of command over 
sounds, intelligibility in word usage, and level of organization in 
nee construction. Quantitative statements on these aspects of de- 
ment are not available at this date. Language studies as such show 
ed retardation in language for both groups, increment of growth 
very slow for both groups with a slight advantage in growth for 


school group. 
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As has been previously indicated, most of the studies being carried 
on in connection with this orphanage preschool project are long-tiny 
projects, and since only one year has elapsed since the beginning, co 
clusions are not in order at this time. However, a few tentative sum 
mary statements may be given: 

1. While measures of central tendencies show no change in int: 
gence over a nine-months period for either preschool or control group 
yet changes within the groups show that combinations of lower I. ().’s 
higher chronological age, and greater preschool attendance mak: 
greater gains in intelligence. 

2. After nine months of preschool, a marked difference between tly 
preschool and control group was found in social maturity. This 
ference was in favor of the preschool group. 

3. All studies where differences are shown between preschool and 


control groups rather consistently favor the preschool group. 


ve PREDICTIVE VALUE OF THREE KINDS OF TESTS FOR 

A COURSE IN UNITED STATES HISTORY 

F. B. Bouton 
tim Washington High School, East Chicago, Indiana 

purpose of this investigation is to determine the value of the 
™ Reading Test,? the Otis Group Intelligence Seale,? Advanced Ex- 
on, and the Wesley Social Terms* as instruments for predicting 
ment in United States history. These tests were administered 
the first week of the 1933-34 school year to 160 pupils in the 
. eton High School of the East Chicago Public Schools. One in- 
r taught the five eleventh-grade classes of which these pupils were 
rs. The unit method was used but was modified in that no at- 
yas made to have all pupils attain a predetermined level of mastery. 
ndicated in Table I, a record was kept of each pupil’s achieve- 
or four phases of the work for each unit. The assimilative work 
ed of both oral and written answers to exercises which were fur- 
for each unit on mimeographed worksheets. The assimilative tests 
mbinations of true-false, multiple-choice, ranking, and matching 
is. The recitation consisted of a summary written without refer- 
to either books or notes. By means of objective scoring, numerical 
were obtained for the assimilative papers and the summaries. The 
ores for these three phases were converted into comparable scores 
ra mean of five and a standard deviation of one. For the fourth 
optional work, one point was allowed for each hour the pupil was 
to have expended on the projects he completed. At the end 


ted 
semester, the total score on each of the phases, and a total achieve- 
score for the semester were computed. These are shown in the last 
n of Table I. 
TABLE I 
METHOD OF OBTAINING PUPILS’ Scores ror ACHIEVEMENT 


Unit 
1 Peth - Total 
l 2 

W ork 6 8 9 40 

rests 8 7 10 

Summary 0 i) 10 6 7 42 

W ork s 8 3 5 6 30 

ir Phases oo oe 33 28 24 32 146 

e, U. R., and Murphy, L. J High School Test: Stonm Series Oo 

e-Keading Tests. Bloomington: Public School Publishing Company, 1922. 
Otis, A. § Otis Group Intelligence Scale, Advanced Examination, Form A. 


3 Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 1918. 
Wesley, E. B. Wesley Social Terms. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 
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The correlations between the scores on the three predictive tests and 
the five achievement scores were calculated and are given in Table I] 
The raw scores on the Otis and Wesley tests were used for this purpose 
but as the Stone test measures rate of reading and comprehension sepa 
rately, the scores for each of these abilities were transmuted into com 
parable seores; then each pupil’s score for rate of reading was multiplied 
by his seore for comprehension, and the product, thus obtained, was 
used as a measure of his reading ability. 


TABLE II 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE PUPILS’ SCORES ON THE PREDICTIVE TESTS AND T 
SCORES FOR ACHIEVEMENT IN THE SEVERAL PHASES OF THE 
SEMESTER’S WORK 


Cumulative Score Stone Otis Wesle 
Assimilative Work .438 
Assimilation Tests 447 . 560 .605 
Recitation (Summary , .392 .538 . 563 
Optional Work . 129° . 376 .458 
lotal—Four Phases... . . 387 652 


*Not Significant. 


The relationship which existed between those various scores was 
studied by means of partial correlation and multiple correlation. Thi 
intereorrelations for the predictive tests are: Stone and Otis, positiv 
.612; Stone and Wesley, positive .528; and Otis and Wesley, positiv: 
.701. The partial correlation ratios between each of the three predictiv: 
tests and the total achievement scores, with the factors measured by t 
other two predictors held constant, are: Stone, negative .100; Otis, pos 
tive .242; and Wesley, positive .413. By multiple correlation, the cor- 
relation between the total achievement scores and the best possible weig 
ing of all three predictive test scores is .679, and between the total achiev: 
ment seores and the Otis and Wesley scores is .679. 

The value of the three tests for predicting achievement in United 
States history may be summarized as follows: 

1. The Wesley Social Terms test is a significantly better predict 

than either the Stone Reading Test or the Otis Group Intellige: 
Seale. 

2. The Otis and Wesley tests have individual value as predictors wh 

the Stone test has no predictive value not found in the other ty 

tests. 
3. The Wesley Social Terms test is practically as good for predict 
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as the best combinations of the three tests which were used for the 
experiment. 

The Otis Group Intelligence Seale, the Wesley Social Terms test, 
or a combination of these two tests has sufficient predictive value 
to justify its use for predicting the achievement of groups. 
With the use of these tests, it would have been possible to predict 
the final level of achievement more accurately for total scores, 
assimilation tests, recitation or summary, assimilative work, and 
optional work in the order named. 
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EDITORIAL 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


ADVANCES along lines of science, invention, and edueational th: 


are always much more rapid than their general application to human \ 
fare. This discrepancy in itself is a problem for research. Within ger 
limits a slow assimilation of new techniques and ideas has certain b 
fits in allowing time for further verification, and sifting out the poss 
fallacies and weaknesses. Whenever reform or change occasionally | 
pens to get an unusual impetus it is frequently followed by a ret 
to earlier practices and a conservative reaction. 

With these general trends in mind there is still great need for a n 
rapid assimilation of new facts, techniques, and procedures in many | 
of activity even in education. The chief problem becomes, How may t! 
be achieved ? 

One of the greatest needs for a better general application is to 
terest those engaged in creative work in how the knowledge may 
marketed. The research worker too often is content to remain in 
laboratory and give little thought how his findings may be effectiv 
implemented. If this proves to be relatively ineffective, the larger so 
forces should provide agencies of salesmanship, propaganda, or what 
is necessary for the task at hand. The problem is not simple. 

A good illustration of confusion in our democratic type of gov 
ment is use and abuse of the modern motor car. The auto manufacti 
claims that the public demands high speed in highly powered ears. | 
35,000 citizens are killed and hundreds of thousands are injured 
nually, with economic losses of property, reduced earning power of 
afflicted running into millions of dollars each year. The manufacti 
declares that better education of the driver and pedestrian is the ansv 
Elaborate research is being conducted in individual differences in 
action time, the amount of comprehension, the probability of dist 
tion—all of which tend to show that a certain lower percent of 


population is not qualified to compete under such strenuous conditio 


The problem then shifts to legislation for the regulation of what segm« 
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ypulation shall be permitted to drive (or to walk) and, in turn, 
nial of such rights a function of a true democracy ? 

ther fields we are equally sterile of solutions. With ten million 
»ped children, how can more than one in every ten be given the 
special educational facilities which they do not receive at present ? 
sts in these fields possess plenty of facts as to needs but are baffled 
er costs, a seattered distribution, and lack of trained teachers. 

challenge is tracing crime back to its roots in childhood and 
se the balance of two or three billions spent annually for edu- 
th more than thirteen billions for crime prevention rather than 
dy. If changes are to be effected, what procedures must be de- 
and how may they be put into effect? 

neral fields of edueation application of social needs lags behind 


conservatism in the eurriculum. 


Laws of learning, effects of 


nda, and knowledge of child psychology make possible marked 


from present procedures, but changes take place slowly. Possibly 
|, but if not, as yet we don’t know what to do about it although 


ibly should 


Harry J. BAKER 
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i Address all communications relative to book reviews to Editor 
Kai Jensen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


IAS 
Goop, CART 


Douatas, E. The 
Rese rch (New 


er V., Barr, A. 8., and SCATES, 
Methodology of Edu- 
York: D. 


cational 


Appleton-Century Company, 1936), pp. 

XXII 882. $3.75. 

Two important inferences may he 
| 


a consideration of the latest 
that 


from 


arawnh 


book on educational research: 1) 


the return to sanity in education is under 
way, and (2) that education has been 
recognized as what it really is: the most 


to get 


temperatures, and out 


comprehensive science. It is go 
back to normal 
» with in- 


rom under the swing boys, wh 


tonsils have 


affliction, the 


flamed eves and roughened 


been spreading their own 
new social orditis among the profession. 
The unimpassioned, rational outlook 


of Educa- 
excellent anti- 
ym of the 


burden of 


found in The Vethodoloay 
tional Re 


dote for the virus 


search is an 
and ven clan 
soul for 


and the 


that has professed a 


unity sinee the depression 


ornit f Russia 
The book is intended for teachers, su 
pervisors, administrators, and heads of re- 
search departments in service; and for 


raduate students in colleges and uni 


versities. The authors emphasize their 


belief that teachers should participate in 
means of in 


and of aid 


research on the job as a 


creasing their own efficiency 


ing in educational planning. They ex 
press opposition to the notion that pro 
fessors and supervisors should do the 


thinking for the schools, while teachers 


alone on the work 


center their attention 


or 


Ae 


ar 
3 
BA 
y 


make 


process of 


of the classroom. To 
effective in the 


one of their main aims. 


edue 


The treatment is more compre 
than is found in other texts on t! 
subject. The 882 pages consist 
teen chapters and an appendix of 
100 pages. The 
nature of scientific thinki 
prep: 
formulat 


first four chapter 
up the 
selection of a problem, the 
and the 


next 


of bibliography, 


hypotheses. The six chapt 


concerned with specific methods 


search, which are classified as hist 


normative-survey, experimental, 

causal-comparative. The last ix 
four sub-methods: (1) the caus 
parative as such, (2) the 
method, (3) the 
(4) the 


sion covers such topics 


corre 
case-study meth: 
method. The fina 


as interpré 


genetic 


of data, the research report, the 
and the 


There is a brief 


ation of results, training 


search workers. 


mary chapter of six pages. 


‘*This book presents a reasonabl: 
literature d g 
educatior 
This 


for in truth, t 


plete analysis of the 
with the 


search,’’ say the 


methodology of 
authors. 
modest statement, 
is exceptionally well documented. 
broad enough to ta 
narrow field of 
field of s 
references is fot 
A limited 
marked | 


references are 
reader outside the 
nical education into the 
\ selected list of 
the end of each chapter. 
have been 


ber of these 
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emphasize their special rela- 
e topic under discussion. The 
ber of pages of references runs 
100: the smallest number in 
ter is two pages; the largest 
s sixteen pages. From two to 
hing exereises’’ also accom- 
chapter. 
neral plan may be seen from an 
of the two hundred page 
the normative-survey method. 
first given a review of the sur- 
studies in which this method 
used, by way of illustration 
24). This is followed by a re- 
tudies in which the questionnaire 
was used (pp. 324-343). The 
s entitled ‘‘ Studies Employ- 
entary-Frequency Procedures’’ 
74). The general subject is 
rward to Chapter VIII with 
w Procedures,’’ (pp. 377-390) ; 
tional Procedures,’’ (pp. 
urvey-Appraisal Procedures,’’ 
6); and ends with a summary 
pp. 476-478). 
VWethodology of Educational Re- 
marks an advance in several re- 


It is the most thorough-going 
led text in the field. The use of 
illustrative material to reveal 
s another valuable characteristic. 
kes much clearer than definition 
ption the processes which ex- 
workers have found it desirable 
Finally, the bibliography is ex- 
vell selected, and aptly used. 


are several special points which 


be mentioned. The organization is 


the sty le is well suited to the sub- 
ler consideration. The authors 
fine example of freedom from 
prejudice; there is no intrusion 
leas, and no unfair criticism of 


nique or method. The book is 


ilanced, practical, inclusive, and 


scholarly. It should meet with general 
approval. 
Stanford Unwersity 


JOHN C, ALMACK 


BuRTON, WILLIAM H., and oruers. Chil- 
dren’s Civie Information, 1924-1984. 
Southern California Education Mono 
graphs No. 7 (Los Angeles: University 
of Southern California Press, 1936), 
pp. xxii + 307. $1.50. 

This monograph originated in a sug 

gestion of the late Professor 8. C. 


of the University of Chicago that an in 


Parker 


vestigation of the nature and extent of 
civic information possessed by elementary 
school pupils would be valuable as a pre 
liminary to junior high-school civics. 
The author’s inquiry was at first limited 
to sixth-grade pupils in the publie schools 
of Chicago. The question then arose 
whether the findings in other kinds of 
cities and communities would be similar. 
In consequence, Professor Burton and his 
associates extended the investigation to 
include urban and rural pupils in the 
publie schools of Salem (Oregon), North 
Dakota, Cincinnati (Ohio), Peoria (Ili 
nois), and the city and county of Los 
Angeles (California). The inquiry was 
next broadened to include the changes in 
civic information beyond the sixth-grade, 
especially in schools in which organized 
courses in civies were not taught. Finally, 
a comparison was made of children’s 
civic information over a decade (1924 
1934 

The investigation was carried on by 
means of a test supplemented by oral 
interviews. The test, which was derived 
from an analysis of such materials as 
textbooks, courses of study, and standard 
works in the field, consisted of ninety 


six items* classified into three sections 


*A test of 120 items was given in North 
Dakota and Los Angeles county. 
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Je 


corresponding to the types of material 
used, namely, political, economic, and so- 
In its preliminary and final 
forms the test was given to a total of 


Chicago, 2876; 


ciological. 


8136 pupils as follows: 


Salem, 249; Peoria, 653; North Da- 
kota, 696; Cincinnati, 2645; Los An- 
geles (city and county), 1287. Oral in- 


terviews were carried on with several 


hundred pupils in order (1) to use a num- 
ber of in the test, 


items not included 


2) to secure additional evidence on the 
information and reactions of the pupils, 
and (3 to find 


the pupils derive their knowledge. 


the sources from which 


The most valuable results of the in- 


quiry, according to Professor Burton, 
are (1) the facts regarding the actual 
civic information possessed by different 


groups children in 


of typical American 


different regions and of differing eco- 


nomic levels, and (2) the explanation of 
differences, if any, between groups’’ (p. 
191). Of outstanding significance on the 
first of the foregoing results is the low- 
ness of the average scores, even the high- 
est of the various groups understanding 
items in the test (a 


Hill Civie 


barely half of the 


conclusion verified by the 


Tests, which were given to more than 
50,000 pupils in all parts of the United 
States). On the second of the results 


mentioned above an astonishing con- 


sistency’’ is shown in the average total 
scores for the several groups. Such dif- 


ferences as appear 


marily to differences in economic status 


seem to be due pri- 
and, in lesser degree, to differences in 
the size of communities and between rural 
and urban environments. ‘*The superi- 
ority of the boys was regular and con- 
sistent throughout the test’’ (p. 267), 
being especially marked on the political 
A comparison of 


1924 1934 


and economic items. 


comparable scores of and 


shows that ‘‘no change of any sort has 


[Vol. 


taken place in ten years in the 
total amount of information poss 
sixth-grade children in average An 


) 


communities’? (p. 272), a result 
may indicate the inefficiency of n 
the recent emphasis on current ev: 
the middle grades, as well as the né 
systematic civie instruction in the 
mentioned. 

Professor Burton’s monograph 
outstanding example of scholarly r 
bot 


and in the significance of its res 


in the method of the invest 


is hard to understand how cur 
builders, if familiar with his fi 
could fail to see the suitability 
appr 
middle 


the need for definite and 


civic instruction in the 
University of Chicago 


Howarp C, 
Curr, B. Educational Psy 
The Standard P 


1936), pp. vi + 387. 


(Louisville: 


Co., Ine., 


The novel feature of this textbo: 
sists in the selection of topics f 
cussion. Seventy topics were sul 
to professors of educational psy: 
and the fifteen securing a fifty | 
vote or over, form the chapter he 
of the book. 
by a list of questions and prol 
the latter 1 


These ex 


Each chapter is f 


essay and new-type, 
true-false and matching. 
tions would not meet with the ay 
of Lindquist or Ben Wood. The « 
tion is clear though so condensed 
become untrue at times. The autl 
borrowed freely, but the  borr 
owing to poor documentation, a! 
always acknowledged. crit 
applies both to diagrams and to the 
tations which begin with ‘‘one wr 
It would have been just as easy to 


the writer and would have been 


No 


The book is more suitable for 


classes than advanced ones. 


of Toronto 


PETER SANDIFORD 


H., with the codperation of 
ERNEST R., McCALLISTER, 

1 TyLer, RALPH W. Edueca- 
Cultivation of the Iligher Men- 
York: The Mac- 
pany, 1936), pp. vii + 206. 


es (New 


rk, which was financed by the 
Corporation and the Carnegie 
n, Judd 


continues a line of 
that he has 


e than thirty years, namely, 


education 
tion is not the cumulative effect 

irnings, but the formation of 
tions of and the 


experiences 
‘f valuable relationships among 


Tyler, MeCal- 
Breslich each contribute a chap- 


of knowledge. 


1 is responsible for the other 
wr the of the va- 
ts. Needless to say, the points 
Judd are 


for edueation, and the demand 


coordination 
of the greatest im- 


ago school for thoroughness in 
is one that should be taken to 


gher mental processes, according 
which call for con- 
rt. Memory 


ne than the application of prin 


re those 
is placed on a 
| inference. While agreeing with 
we do not admit that mem- 
conscious effort 

] 


principles; it 


demands less 
application of 
lemands more. Thorndike’s re- 
ypothesis and methods of analysis 
severe drubbing, but the irony 
ation is seen when a careful 
n of the studies reported by 
Breslieh McCallister 


have used Thorndikean methods 


and shows 


led analysis to prove that these 
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same methods are sadly inadequate. The 
best chapter is the last—Applications of 
Mental 


shows his 


the Psychology of the Higher 
Judd par- 
ticular genius. Like Stanley Hall, he fre- 


quently arrives at right conclusions from 


Processes. Here 


wrong facts, and only geniuses can do 
that. 
University of Toronto 


PETER SANDIFORD 


MAcDOUGALL, WILLIAM A. Techniques of 
Teacher Self-placement (Grand Forks, 
North Dakota: Holt Printing Com- 
pany, 1935), 243 pp. $2.50. 


The author expresses the hope that this 
publication will be used as a reference 
book by teachers who wish to locate va 
eancies and to convince prospective em- 
ployers that they have desirable qualifi 
cations for these vacant positions. He 
gives much attention to letters of applica 
tion, the application photograph, effective 
procedures in personal applications and 
in personal interviews, letters of recom 
mendation, and contents of data sheets 
which teachers inclose with their applica- 
tions. In addition, rather complete chap- 
ters give very valuable information re- 
garding private teachers’ agencies, ac- 
crediting associations, city school require- 
ments for new teachers, the employment 
of teachers in Indian schools and in the 
outlying possessions of the United States, 
and placement bureaus conducted by 
teachers’ associations and state depart- 
ments of education. 

The many suggestions to teachers hunt- 
ing employment are based upon the anal- 
ysis and evaluation of a considerable 
amount of material including 200 teach- 
ers’ letters of application, four thousand 
letters of reference regarding teachers, 
940 letters of inquiry written by teachers, 


3075 data sheets accompanying letters of 


oo 


inquiry or letters of application, 224 ap- 


| 
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plication blanks used in large city school 
systems, and complete material from 140 
From the 


commercial teachers’ 


above data with the use of judges, the 
author indicates desirable and undesirable 
types of pictures, good and bad letters 
f application, effective and ineffective 
data sheets, and wise and unwise letters 
He also sets up standards for 
etters of recommendation, although he 
loes not show how these standards are 
to be used by the applicant. 

Some of the few Suggestions for se 


ositions are of doubtful value, 


t in general they should be very help 


il to teachers not only as a means of se 
iring positions but as definite helps to 
ward g¢ wth in perso! al effectiveness. 


positiveness of the language makes 


I 
the book more interesting, but 1t may mis 
ead the voung applicant into thinking 
that the judgments are authoritative 


\pparently the author considers letters 


reference as letters of recs mmenda- 


tion rather than as letters of evaluation 
Ile states ‘‘The purpose of a letter of 
recommendation is to assist, not to hinder, 
employment’’ . . . 


se seeking 


teacher should have letters of reeom- 
nendation sent until they are reasonably 
certain what is in the letter. It is the 
duty to protect himself against 
d, hasty, and careless judgments. 


and that this 


[t is true that there is a den 


uformation be ‘strietly confidential.’ 
I s is for the benefit of the agencies 
t emy ving othecers eertainty not 
for the te er’s benefit The teacher 
should use every possible means to find 


‘ommenda 


tion. The law of self-defense is uni- 
ersal lhe té hers sl ld not so 


mscientious that his conscience preve nts 


m from finding his enemies. The teach 


ft advised to be lis] mest; he is 


[ Vol, 


just advised to be wise for his ow 

The only basis upon which lett 
recommendation can be of use in 
ing those seeking employment is t 
writer considers the interests of « 
ahead of the interests of the ay 
and that the recommendations are 
service to the employer in determi 
the best of his ability the real qu 
tions of applicants. Since all ope: 
earried will be complimentary, m 
ployers are not only disinterested 
ing at them, but even inclined t 
tion the judgment of a candidat 
doesn’t see the usefulness of such 
in giving the employer an honest } 
of the applicant’s abilities. Confi 
should assis 


reterences 


letters of 


teachers and hinder the incompetk nt 


The dangers of disastrous self 


ment are not discussed, although 


exist. Occasionally a promising t 


professional life is wrecked becau 


sells himself into election to a p 
and into acceptance of it when the 


are clearly against his succeeding 


position, due to the situation its 


to his lack of training, lack of abi 
lack of 


Young teachers are sometimes enco 


interest in the 


by employers to gamble unwisel) 
dertaking positions for which they 
at all qualified. A discussion of this 
lem would enhance the value of this 
As a means of helping teachers 
eate positions for which they qual 
their 


to adequately get quali fic 
clearly before employing official 


book is a definite contribution to 
tion. It should be helpful to ten 
training who wish to develop ther 
personally. Its value to society w 
pend upon the proportion of those 
ers making use of its suggestions w 


really capable teachers. If able te 


duties req 


N 


faet 
: 
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w inept at finding vacancies 
nting their qualities are able to 
s book in making a better pre- 
of their qualities, then society 
greatly from this service by 
best teachers are selected and 
ialified left unemployed. There 
danger that poorly qualified 
sing this book to develop skills 


and securing teaching positions 


elected to positions at the ex- 
better qualified candidates and 


expense of the children to be 


Unive rsity 


pict EARL W. ANDERSON 


S. C., and Garrison, K. C., 
entals of Psychology in Second- 
cation (New York: Prentice- 

Ine., 1936), pp. xx + 599. $2.80. 
k is intended to fill the current 
an authoritative treatment of 
ology of secondary education. 
led into three parts: first, a 

section, entitled ‘‘Progress To 

Maturity,’’ which discusses such 

; the mental, physical, and social 
nt of the high sehool pupil; 
section dealing with the psy 

each of the more important 
| subjects; and a concluding 
the development of personality. 
ithors have chosen completeness 
enee to selection. They accept 
rt rather than criticize. As a 
nsequence, their book tends to 
tonous and imitative rather than 
1 original. 
nfortunately, the book is not, 
reviewer’s judgment, very well 
The sentence-structure is choppy, 
cumbersome and hard to follow. 
f language lacks precision. 
rtheless, since the book summar- 


izes every important contribution to the 
psychology of the secondary school, and 
since it is extremely carefully organized 
and integrated, it should be a very use- 
ful source-book or classroom text. 
University of Toronto 

M. A, CAMERON 


DUNBAR, H. FLANDERS. Emotions and 
Bodily Changes. A Survey of Literature 
on Psychosomatic Interrelationships, 
1910-1933 (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1935), pp. xv + 595. 


$5.00. 


This book presents a comprehensive, 
critical survey on the literature dealing 
with ‘‘psycho-somatic’’ relationships as 
indicated by a bibliography of 2,251 
titles. Research work in many fields car- 
ried on in the last 30 years has given 
some indieation of the complex interrela- 
tionships existing between functional and 
organic disorders, so that the sharp di- 
chotomy that was once believed to exist 
between these two types of malfunction is 
disappearing. The purpose of Dunbar’s 
book has been to summarize and synthe- 
size the work bearing on this problem 
from the fields of neuro-anatomy, physi- 
ology, psychology, psycho-analysis, and 
medicine. 

The book is divided into three main 
parts: (1) orientation and methodology, 
(2) organs or organ-systems, and (3) 
therapeutic considerations and concluding 
remarks. 

The first part of the book will un- 
doubtedly be of most value to the general 
reader since in this part the author sum 
marizes and synthesizes in skillful fash 


ion the material bearing on the ‘‘ organ 
ismal’’ point of view, sketches the ‘‘ 
ganic bias’’ and ‘‘psychie bias’’ bear 


ing on the problem of illness, and criti- 


np 


| 
4 | 
wn be | 

that ¢ 

chiid 
| 
f 
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cally evaluates the usefulness of the exist- 
ing methods of measurements. 
In the the book, the 


author as it 


second part of 


summarizes the material 


deals with each of nine different organs 


and organ systems; nervous system, mus- 


lature, endocrines, 


gel eral metabolism 


id heat regulation, cardiovascular sys- 


tem, respiratory system, gastro-intestinal 


system, genitourinary system, special 
sense organs, and skin. This part consists 
mainly in summarizing recorded observa- 
tions and facts in contrast to the first 


part of the book which is more theoretical 
in nature. It is an invaluable digest and 
summary of our existing information on 
the ‘‘psycho-somatic’’ relationships as 
they bear on each of these organs or or- 
ran systems. This portion of Dunbar’s 


book is perhaps beyond the range of in- 
of will 


appeal primarily to the research worker 


terest the average reader and 
and technician, 

The third part of the book is a general 
the 


and emphasis on psycho-analysis as indi 


summary of material. The value of 
is noteworthy. 
s book, and the 


done in 


cated by the author 
The importance of th 
Dr. Dunbar 
compiling it can hardly be overestimated. 
It will doubt 


landmark in 


service which has 


no stand for many years 


as a the tremendously com- 
which 


of 


plicated and interrelated fields 
deal the 


‘* psycho-somatie’’ relationships. 


Uni 


attempt to with problem 


fy of Wisconsin 


H. F. HARLOW 


Why We Feel 
Hu- 


Stratford 


TRETTIEN, AUGUSTUS W. 
That Way: 


wan k motions Boston: 


An Analysis of the 
The 


Company, 1935), pp. vi + 452. 


$3.00. 


The title of the book might indicate 
that it is a popular treatise designed to 


explain to the layman the fundamental 
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[Fol. 


Insti 


book is a labored, inaccurate, an 


mechanisms of personality. 


bling exposition of the thesis that, ‘ 
man takes time enough to beco: 
quainted with himself sufficiently t 
that he has a visceral system 
may be induced to utilize his poy 
his own best advantage and contr 
Knowledge of the visceral sy 
imparted by frequent references to ( 
work on the effects of strong « 
and Cannon’s work on homeostasis 
valuable references are over-bala 
inaccurate statements concernin 
James-Lange theory, the functio 
importance of the glands of inte 
cretion, and the role of the vitan 
Concerning the origin of emotior 
selves, the reader is left in doubt 
whether they are instincts, racial 
ories, the result of conditioning 
is never adequately explained), 
docrine upheavals, Since no clear 
is given either concerning the o1 
of the little of 


said their 


nature emotions, 


concerning 


What the author recommends is p 


ean be 
health, moderation, open-mindedn 
a complete change of our present 
nomic system. 
University of Wisconsin 
H. F. Har 

SHROPSHIRE, OLIVE E. The Teach 

Ilistory in English Schools, Cor 


tions to Edueation, No. 671 
York: Bureau of Publications, 1 
ers College, Columbia Univ 
1936), pp. ix +189. $2.10. 


The school people of the United | 
should welcome this significant port 
of the teaching of history in the s 
of England. Never before has the 
peared in this country a volume o 


based primarily on 


unpr 


subject 


Ve 


, 1937] 

wstend + ;. Miss Shropshire has done a con- 
al 1s service to all those who are in- 
t, «yj in the teaching of an important 
1 in a country that has made so 
ustory. 

, her stay of almost a year in 
i, the author collected information 
tr imber of aspects of the teach- 
vs history, chief among which were 
a esent-day attitude towards history 
| subject, history in elementary 
. , history in secondary educa- 
. d history in the professional prep- 
, f teachers. To each of these the 
0 devotes a chapter. 

, the discussion of the present-day 
. wards history as a school sub- 
point is made clear that, while 


many devotees of history at the 
time in England who claim for it 
of values, because of the prevalent 
in mental discipline, history as a 
subject is barely respectable. 
who teach the subject—even his- 
specialists—speak of it in an apolo- 
anner. Because of the fact that 
is classed as one of the modern 
ts, there exists a belief that no 
jus training results from studying it. 
some history masters believe that 
study of history ‘‘makes boys fluffy- 


the early pages of the chapter on 
ry in elementary education the au- 
briefly portrays the long struggle 
story to secure a place in the pro- 
of studies on this level of instruc- 
place that was not securely won 
1902, since which time the subject 
been taught in practically all of the 
entary schools. In the latter part of 
s chapter a word picture of history in 
se schools today is presented. Such 
§ as aims, methods, syllabi, textbooks, 
e allotments, equipment, and teachers 
considered in some detail. 
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The treatment of history in secondary 
education is similar in form to that ac- 
corded history in elementary education, 
the chief difference being in length—85 
pages of the former, and 31 pages of the 
latter. Most of the discussion of history 
on this level of instruction is concerned 
with its present-day status in individual 
schools, the hard-fought battle for in- 
troduction into the curricula of secondary 
schools being briefly portrayed in the first 
few pages. In the discussion of aims of 
teaching history on the secondary level 
the readers attention is called to the pre- 
vailing ones such as ‘‘to arouse an in- 
terest in history, to teach a method of 
work, to train the ability to weigh evi- 
dence and to develop the power of bal- 


’ In the matter of scope 


anced judgment.’ 
it is shown that in but a few schools is 
there a systematic teaching of the sub- 
ject beyond 1914. So far as method is 
concerned there is much uniformity, the 
lecture method being held in great es- 
teem. The textbooks, while inferior to 
those used in the elementary schools, are 
gradually improving in quality. Reading 
and non-reading laboratory-library equip- 
ment is rather meager. On the whole the 
picture the reader gets in this chapter 
of the teaching of history in the second- 
ary schools of England today is certainly 
not an optimistic one. 

History in the professional preparation 
of teachers is discussed in the last main 
chapter. The treatment is in terms of 
the training of elementary teachers and 
training of teachers for the secondary 
schools. Teachers on both of these levels 
of instruction seem to be well prepared 
in subject matter, especially those on the 
secondary level. The professional train- 
ing of the elementary school teacher is 
given in connection with the academic 
work, while that of the teacher in the 
secondary school is given after the aca- 


| 
| 
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demic training has been completed. There 
still exists in England the attitude once 
prevalent in this country, that profes- 
sional training for secondary school teach- 
ers is superfluous. 

The teacher of history who is looking 
for ways and means of improving his 
work will find very little in this volume 
that he will wish to incorporate into his 
system of teaching. The value of the 
work is in the information it contains 
and not in the specific aids to those who 
wish to improve the present status of 
their work. 

University of Chicago 
R. M. TRYON 


The Prognostic Value of University En- 
trance Examination in Scotland. Pub- 
lieations of the Scottish Council for 
Research in Education, No. LX. Inter- 
national Examination Inquiry (Lon- 
don: University of London Press, Ltd., 


1936), pp. ix + 197. 5/-net. 


Volume IX of Publications of the Scot- 
tish Council for Research in Education is 
an interesting study of the predictive 
value of two important criteria for ad- 
mission to Scottish universities. This 
study, which was financed by the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, carries on the tra- 
dition of careful and painstaking investi- 
gation for which the Scottish Council is 
justly famed. 

Candidates are admitted to Scottish 
universities via University Preliminary 
(Entrance) Examinations, or via Second- 
ary School Leaving Certificate Examina 
tions, or via a combination of the two. 
In 1928, 56 percent of the 2844 students 
entering Scottish universities were ad- 
mitted solely on Leaving Certificates, and 


| Vol. 30, N 


9 percent partly by Leaving Certificates 
passes and partly by Preliminary Exam. 
nations passes. In point of numbers, 
therefore, the Leaving Certificate is ay 
important means of admission to 
tish universities. 

Both these entrance examinations 
made up wholly of the traditional typx 
‘*subjective’’ written examinations wl 
prevailed in the United States until 
cently when they began to be sup; 
mented by various types of ‘‘objective’’ 
tests of aptitude and of subject matt 
achievement. 

Omitting details, the general indi 
tions of this study are in consonance with 
studies made of the same types of ¢ 
lege entrance examinations in the United 
States. Correlations between entrance e) 
aminations and measures of success in 
Scottish universities range, in individual 
subjects, as high as 0.70, but the average 
is well below 0.50. So many of the corr 
lations are in the neighborhood of 0 
that the investigating committee calls at 
tention (on page 187) to the fact th 
the coefficient of alienation for a corre 
tion of 0.30 is 0.95, which means that t 
error or prediction is approximately 
pereent as great as the error of pu: 
chance, 

In the last sentence of the book, t! 
Scottish Committee makes this importa: 
recommendation: ‘‘As none of the er 
trance examinations considered in this i: 
vestigation is devised to select student 
who are likely to succeed in special Un 
versity courses, but merely to guarant: 
a certain standard of general educatio: 
the feasibility of applying some furtl: 
specific prognostic test or tests should | 

considered, ’?’ 
Columbia University 
Ben D. Woop 
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Address all communications relative to research abstracts and 
bibliographies to A. S. Barr, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


BULLETINS 


, W. E., and Grirrin, J. D. M. An 
sation of the Case Histories of a 
p of Pre-School Children, Child 

velopment Series, No. 6 (Toronto: 

versity of Toronto Press, 1936), 

24. 
mparative study of the case his- 
of 60 problem and 60 non-prob- 
ses, chosen from a group of pre- 

hildren in St. George’s School for 


Study, University of Toronto. 


rps, NEwToN, and OTHERS. ‘‘His- 

of Edueation and Comparative 
eation,’’?’ Review of Educational 
earch, VI (October, 1936), pp. 357- 


ntains papers on the History of Edu- 


n in the U. S., Canada, and Europe; 
one section on Comparative Educa- 
Bibliography. 


es, C. Native Education 


d Culture Contact in New Guinea, 
lueational Research Series, No. 46 
Melbourne, Australia: 


Melbourne 


University Press, 1936), pp. 179. 


‘ontains a discussion of the culture 
tact situation in New Guinea and the 
ence of education upon it. Bibli- 


i phy. 


LZINGER, K. J., and SWINEFORD, FRAN- 


Preliminary Report on Spearman- 


Holzinger Unitary Trait Study, No. 9. 
Chicago Statistical Laboratory, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chi- 
cago (1936), pp. 1-23. 


The authors present report No. 9 of the 
Spearman-Holzinger Unitary Trait Study. 
Three hundred thirty-five cases from the 
Mooseheart materials were selected and 
forty-one tests which appeared most re- 
liable were used. This report is intended 
as a record of the statistical analysis 
leading to the final pattern. 


MERSEREAU, E. B., Davis, R. A., and 
Miuus, H. H. Directed Observation and 
Supervised Teaching in Secondary 
Schools (New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, Ine., 1937), pp. 107. 


The authors have prepared a manual 
containing units of study to be used by 
practice teachers in teacher training in- 
stitutions as an aid in the development 
of self-confidence and control. Materials 
and exercises to accompany a course in 


student teaching are provided. 


MILES, WALTER R. Psychological Studies 
of Hwman Variability, Psychological 
Monographs XLVII, No. 2 (Princeton, 
New Jersey: Psychological Review 

Company, 1936), pp. 415. 


A commemoration volume in honor of 
the distinguished service of Professor 
Raymond Dodge, Yale University, con- 
taining papers from friends, associates, 
and former students. 
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H. L., and Painter, W. I. ‘‘ Bibli- 
ography of Literature on the Teaching 
of English,’’ Bulletin of the School of 
Education, Indiana University, XIII 

Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co 
Operative Research, Indiana Univer 


sity, December, 1956). 


An annotated bibliography of 332 
titles. 


STRANG, Rutu. Every Teacher’s Records 
(New York City: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 


versity, 1936), pp. 48. 


The author presents records for the 
use of the teacher in understanding in- 


dividual children. Bibliography. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND 


SUPERVISION 


ArnTHUR, Grace. ‘‘A Study of the 
Achievement of Sixty Grade 1 Repeat 
ters as Compared with that of Non- 
repeaters of the Same Mental Age,’’ 
Journal of Experimental Education, \ 


December, 1936), pp. 203-206. 


From a study of repeaters and non- 
repeaters, the author concluded that re 


peaters learn no more in two years than 


nonrepeaters in one year. 


Smiru, Maupe W., Bickrorp, Fern E., 
Davis, D. A., and Orro, H. J. Age 
grade and Grade-Progress-Data for 
Children in One-Room Rural Schools,’’ 
The Elementary School Jo nal, 
XXXVII (January, 1937), pp. 336 
343. 

A vocabulary analysis of 28 commonly 


used first readers. 
METHODS OF TEACHING 


BARNARD, J. D., and Roperrson, M. L. 


‘*A Comparison of the Relative 
tiveness of Two Methods of Tea 
General Seience,’’ Science Edu 


XX (December, 1936), pp. 47. 


An experimental study of ‘‘ pup 
veloped’’ vs, ‘‘ teacher prepared ’’ 
guide in which the former is found 


superior to the latter. 


LARRY, LINDA, and PRatr, 
Remedial-Reading Program in a P 
High School,’’ The School Re 
XLV (January, 1937), pp. 17-28. 


The authors present the results 
remedial reading program carried 
the Shorewood (Wisconsin) Ju 
Senior High during the school 


1934-35 and 1935-36. 


Breep, F. 8., and Baustron, 
**The Direct and Indirect Meth 
Teaching the Addition Combinat 
The Elementary School Jou: 
XXXVII (December, 1936), pp. 2 


294. 


An experimental study of the d 
and indirect methods of teaching 
addition combinations in which the ] 


was found superior. 


Fever, DANIEL D., and CocuRan, G 
‘*A Study of Individualized Inst 
tion at the College Level,’’ (Rey 
from The Modern Language Jou 
XXI (October, 1936), pp. 23-35. 


A program of individualized inst 
tion recently studied at the University 
Iowa (1933) report that as a feas 
measure in the process of ‘‘ breaking 
lock-step’’ in higher education, 
method of individualized instruction 
proved to be a practical and effect 
means of motivating achievement 


fostering desirable habits of scholars! 
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RRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 


A. ‘‘The Picture 
s of Primary-Grade Children,’’ 
ementary School Journal, 


(December, 1936), 273-283. 


iuthor presented 25 photographs 
lifferent types to 100 pupils in 
the first three grades with the re- 
it they indicate their preferences. 


e presented relative to these ref- 


, MarrLanp P. ‘‘Changing Con- 
s of Teaching Helps in Gen- 
Science Textbooks,’’ Science Edu 


December, 1936), pp. 211-214. 


18 general science textbooks in- 
covering a period of years, 
4, the author presents data rel- 


changes in teaching helps. 


KE, Epwarp L. ‘*‘The Vocabu- 

Books for Children in Grades 
8,’’ Teachers College Record (De- 
r, 1936), pp. 196-206. 


author presents a word account of 
it included in the first 2500 of 
yrndike 20,000 word list in books 
nded for supplementary reading 


dren in Grades 3 to 8 by Terman 


W. L. 
ns of College Students,’’ The 
al of Applied Psychology, XX 


iber, 1936), pp. 633-658. 


‘*Common Miscon 


tudy of the superstitions and mis- 


ms of college students giving de- 


87 statements. 


WELFARE, GUIDANCE AND 


DEVELOPMENT 


vick, Berta Wess. ‘‘The Influ- 


of Nursery School Attendance 


upon the Behavior and Personality of 
the Preschool Child,’’ The Journal of 
Experimental Education, V (December, 
1956), pp. 180-191. 


The author presents the results of a 
study of 106 children with nursery school 
experience and a similar number without 
this experience. Those with the nursery 
school experience showed improvement in 
social adjustment. 


MEASUREMENT, STATISTICS, AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC TECHNIQUES 

Correy, H. and WELLMAN, L. 
‘*The Role of Cultural Status in In- 
telligence Changes in Preschool Chil- 
dren,’’ The Journal of Experimental 
Education, V (December, 1936), pp. 
191-203. 


The author presents data on the rela- 
tionship between the cultural level of the 
parents and the intelligence of the chil- 
dren. In general, the higher the cultural 
level of the parents, the higher the in- 
telligence of the children. 


PALLISTER, HELEN. ‘‘ American Psychol- 

ogists Judge Fifty-Three Vocational 
lests,’? The Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, XX (December, 1936), pp. 
761-768. 


This article gives the composite judg- 
ments of 38 psychologists as to the value 
of 53 vocational tests. 

NEW TESTS 
CLEMENT, J. A. General Analysis and 

General Appraisal Outlines for use in 

the study of Textbook materials of in- 

struction for the Junior and Senior 

High Sehool areas or levels of teaching 

and learning (Urbana, Illinois: Uni- 

versity of Tllinois, 1936), pp. 18. 

The author, after examining a large 
number of textbooks, has prepared this 
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general analysis and general appraisal 
outline, to be used in the study of text- 
book materials of instruction for the 
Junior and Senior High School areas or 


levels of teaching and learning. 


HitpretH, GERTRUDE Artthmetic 

Achievement Tests, Form 1, 2nd Ed. 

New York: Bureau of Publications, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 

1936) 

This achievement test is designed to 
measure speed and accuracy in the four 
fundamental processes, computational 
skill, skill in the use of signs, and the 
ability to solve problems. The test can 
be used for survey and diagnostic pur- 


Gerrrupe. Personality and 

Interest Inventory, Elementary Form. 

New York: Bureau of Publications, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 

1936. 

This inventory has been prepared for 
recording personal data by pupils in 
grades 4-8. This information is con- 
sidered useful by teachers in interview- 
ing children who present more serious 


problem cases, 


LINpQuiIsT, E. F. (General Editor) and 
oruers. The 1986 Iowa Every-Pupil 
Test of Basie Skills, Iowa City, Iowa: 
ureaun of Edueational Research and 
Service, Extension Division, State Uni- 
versity of Towa, 1936. Test A: Silent 
Reading Comprehension; Test B: Vo- 
cabulary Basie Study Skills; Test C: 
Basie Language Skills; Test D: Basie 
Arithmetic Skills. 

\ battery of tests prepared under the 
direction of E. F. Lindquist in collab- 


oration with other members of the facul- 


[Vol. 30, No.) 


ties of the College of Education and the 


University Experimental Schools, State 


University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 


MANWILLER, CHARLES E. The Manwiller 


Word Recognition Test, Forms A ap 


j 


B. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book 


Co., 1935. 


This test is designed for the first anj 


second grades to measure a child’s abilit 


to recognize word forms. It ean be used 


to measure achievement as well as a su 


vey or diagnostic purposes. 


ARTHUR 8S. Otis Quick-Scoring 


tal Ability Tests. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 


World Book Company, 1936. 


The author has developed three 
tests, the Alpha test for grades 1-4; t 
Beta Test for grades 4-9; and the Gar 
ma Test for Grades 9-12. The Al; 
Test consists entirely of pictures and 


signs; the Beta Test a revision and ex 


tension of the Otis Self-Administrat 
Test of Mental Ability (intermedi 


and the Gamma Test a revision of 


Otis Self-Administrating Test of Mental 


Ability (higher examination). 


Woop, Ben D. The Codperative Ach 
ment Tests. A Handbook deseri! 
their purpose, content, and inter; 
tion (New York: Codperative 
Service of the American Council 
Edueation, 1936), pp. 39. 


The American Council on Edueat 
has prepared a handbook deseribing 
Coéperative Tests, stating the pur} 
and methods of constructing the 
éperative Tests, and explaining the 
tem of Sealed Scores which have bee 
vised to facilitate the use and inter 
tration of Codperative Tests Scores 
bulletin of information on The h 
national Test Seoring Machine is inel 
with the handbook. 
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An at Fa 


Address all research news and communications to Carter V. 
od, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 


10. 


d, California, Studies.—Forty- 
ninistrative research projects and 
‘ations were completed by the Re- 
\ssociates of the Oakland Public 
1935, to October, 
st of the studies concern teach- 
Nine of 
ud three of those now in process 


from June, 


nnel, the completed 


considered of more than local in- 


age of distribution of teaching 
in the Oakland Public Schools 
it when age of personnel and 
: load are compared there is prac- 


correlation exeept in physical 


parison of Oakland’s salaries for 
ls with salaries for similar admin- 
50,000 


m and over reveals that princi- 


in California cities of 


small elementary schools receive 


$2800, of large elementary schools 


0, of junior high schools about 


nd of senior high schools about 


respect to the incidence of teach- 
in the Oakland Public Schools, 
entary teacher is absent twice as 
s the high school teacher. The 
the teacher group the greater is 
entage of absence. 
respect to salary allowance for 
{ other absent leave in various 
nia cities, a few systems allow full 
five to ten days of illness, while 
permit only partial pay. Teachers 
due to quarantinable disease, court 


nas, accidents on the job, and 


death in the family are generally allowed 
Most California 


vide for partial remuneration in case of 


full salary. cities pro- 
subbatical leaves. 

Class size in the Oakland Public Schools 
is as follows: senior high school me- 
dian, 30; junior high, 35; elementary, 38; 
and kindergarten, 46. 

An analysis of the supervisory per- 
sonnel in selected United States 
that supervisors are 


found in the fields of musie and physical 


cities 
shows commonly 
the median number of teach- 
The 


typical supervisor receives $3300 and is 


education; 


ers assigned per supervisor is 150. 


on duty five days a week from 8:30 to 
5:00. 

With respect to the status of piano ac 
United States 


cities, five of the seventeen systems em- 


companists in selected 


ploy full-time school accompanists, pay 
them $90.00 a month and require them to 
do elerical work part-time. 

Another study shows that, in Califor- 
nia, high school newspapers are in gen- 
eral issued weekly, are printed in each 
school, and are commonly financed by stn 
dent-body subscriptions and commercial 
advertising. 

Salary schedules in operation in various 
1936-37 are as fol 


California cities in 


lows: typical elementary minimum sal 


ary, $1300, and the maximum, $2000; 


typical junior high minimum, $1500, and 
the maximum, $2350; typical senior high 
$1650, and the 


minimum, maximum, 


$2600. 
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Investigations under way include a The main purpose of the list 
study of principals’ salaries, a compari- serve as an aid to catalogers of 
son of salaries paid to school nurses with tional books who lack a knowledg: 
salaries paid to nurses in the public special and rapidly changing term 


health service, and the present practice in of the field. It should also, by br 


selection of school custodians, with a sug- together in convenient form defi 
vested procedure. found in a variety of sources 
The first eight studies were made by providing an arrangement which 
llenry Magnuson, and the last four by the relationships of subjects, pr 
Spencer Benbow, Associate in Research, ready reference tool for the educat 
the latter of whom provided the fore- search worker, and student of edu 
going report. The compiler is Clyde Pettus, Ass 


Professor of Library Science, Emory; 


: versity. 
Subject Headings in Education.—It is 


expected that in 1937 the H. W. Wilson 


Studies at Indiana University.—D 
pany will publish a list of headings the year, 1935-36, the School of 1 
selected for use in dictionary catalogs tion at Indiana University has cont 
of educational material. It is particularly tte week in various 
designed for the libraries that are limited eation. Some of these studies hi 
0 or have a very large number of edu- ready been published, and others 
eational books, such as teachers colleges he selesond for publication in th 
and normal school libraries. It does not Pate. 

attempt to inelude every term found in The results of a local survey of | 
tion, made by the School of Edu 
in 1934-35, have been published 


the title, ‘‘A Basis for the Improv 


this broad field, but to select those topies 


} 


whieh books as well as periodical arti- 


cles have been written. 


Instead of the usual alphabetical ar- of Edueation in Rural Monroe C 
ungement of such lists these headings Indiana.’’ This survey is organized 
are grouped according to topics; a few the following general topics: the set 
of the topies being adult education, child the agencies of instruction, the resu 
counting, curriculum, educational psy instruction, and recommendations 


ology, guidance, health education, and cerning the future program of the 


ests and measures. Within the groups  sehools of the county. 


he rele onships of ton are aho : 
e relationshiy f topics are shown. An Another study that has recent}; 


‘ } } ‘ > ely 

ilphabetical index, which ineludes not peared in bulletin form deals wit 
on) he chose bot evne 7 

nly the chosen headings but synonymous guidance of 1B pupils through 
terms, is the direct means of finding a 


heading in the list. 


nosis, and is entitled, ‘‘Reading R 
ness—A Prognostic Study.’’ This 


A feature of the work which should tigation was conducted in the Bloor 
prove valuable is the supplying of defini ton, Indiana, public schools. 
tions with the headings. These are quoted The School of Education has cont 
or adapted from educational books, the its work in the field of bibliog: 


name of the authority being cited in and has compiled two bibliographies 
each ease. To illustrate further the use ing the past year. One of these, a | 
of the headings, examples of books are ography on the teaching of English, 


also supplied. tains more than 3,300 annotated 


to material which appeared on the 


in periodicals, bulletins, and 


etween January 1, 1930, and De- 


1, 1935. This bibliography came 
ress in December, 1936. The 


bliography, which will appear 
March, 1937, issue of the bulletin, 


subject of comparative edu- 
id contains references dealing 


rious phases of education in many 


countries outside the United 


re six research projects in prog- 


the present time, including a 


ide in coéperation with the Na- 


Institutional Teacher Placement 


to discover bases for improv- 


facilities of non-profit teacher se- 


nd placement, a study of out-of- 


County, a p 


unadjusted school children in 


of religious 


for publ e school pupils, an 
factors affecting efficiency in 


an attempt to determine the 


of courses in the introduction to 


ng, and an analysis of the content 


r-year courses for the training of 


tary teachers. 


Bureau of Codperative Research, 


d 


with the School of Education, 


tinued to assist the state each se- 


in the development of the state 


school examinations. The tests de- 


d at Indiana University inelude Al- 


I, Plane Geometry, and Latin I and 


is information was forwarded by 


Smith of Indiana University. 


au 


of Research, University of 


In addition to continuing its pro- 


of 


educational test development, 


ation and distribution which has 


led 


over a period of almost a quar- 


ntury, the Iowa Bureau is emphasiz- 


this 


if 


year four somewhat distinct 


research and service projects. 
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1. Annual state-wide codperative and 
non-competitive surveys of general edu- 
cational accomplishment.— During the 
last school year more than thirty thou- 
sand pupils in two hundred school sys- 
tems in the state of lowa participated in 
these comparative studies at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the year. In- 
teresting data on growth and improv- 
ability were obtained. 

2. State-wide survey of mental abil- 
ities underlying accomplishment, — Dur- 
ing the present school year a compre- 
hensive mental testing program has been 
stimulated by the Bureau. Two purposes 
have prompted this program. The first is 
to stimulate interest in the more effective 
use of modern group tests of the general 
abilities which underlie educational ac- 
complishment. The second is to provide 
adequate data for an extensive experi- 
mental study of the effect of certain 
age, progress, and ability factors on edu 
cational test norms. Preliminary evi- 
dence indicates that these results should 
provide the basis for rather startling 
improvements in test norms in the future. 

3. Collaboration with the College of 
Education in the development and dis 
tribution of the new Iowa Every-Pupil 
Tests of Basic Skills—tThese tests, meas 
uring (a) Silent Reading Comprehension, 
(b) Basie Study Skills, (c) Basic Lan 
guage Skills, and the (d) Basic Arith- 
metic Skills at the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade levels, are prepared in new 
and comparable forms each year. For the 
first time since the inauguration of the 
program, the 1936 edition with’ compre- 
hensive norms and a constructive super- 
visory program was announced for na- 
tion-wide use. More than one-hundred 
fifty thousand of these tests were dis- 
tributed in connection with the Iowa 
Every-Pupil Testing Program last year. 

4. Research in the essential oral and 
written language abilities—Written prod- 


| 
it 
| | 
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ucts representing all types of composi- 
tion and letter-writing situations, amount- 
half 


one 


ing to more than a million and a 


running words, have been entered 


unit at a time on tabulating machine 


eards and are now being coded to reveal 
all types of variations in the capitaliza- 
situations 
Ma- 


chine equipment is used in making the 


tion, punctuation, and 


ace 
usa ge 


nvolved. International Business 


almost unlimited number of possible 


classifications and tabulations. Data thus 
far obtained point the way to significant 
effects on the 


through the more exact determination of 


language curriculum 


the specific variations in these language 
skills which actually bear the burden of 
This is only one of several 
this field. 


Educational 


social usage 
important projects in 
The 


and Service of 


i 


Bureau of Research 


the University of Iowa 
s under the direction of Harry A. Greene, 
who supplied this news note. 

Research in Lowisville.—The functions 
of the Bureau of Research of the Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, Public Schools are of 


three major types: (1) administrative 


research, (2) supervision of group test 
ng in the schools, and (3) individual 
testing of pupils presenting special prob- 
lems. The Bureau is so organized that 


each of the three research assistants has 


one of these functions as 
the 


work of 


a particular 
director of research 


the 


responsibility 


supervising the entire de- 


partment. 
The director of research is also chair- 
the curriculum cabinet. 


man of During 


this cabinet 


First, 


performed three 


functions. curriculum and 


issues 
problems were studied intensively; sec 
ond, a tentative statement of philosophy 
to guide curriculum development was for- 
a handbook, now in 


mulated; and third, 


the process of completion, was prepared 
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to guide the study and discussion of 
curriculum problems, looking toward 
organization of study groups on a ¢ 
wide basis. 

During 1935-1936, a survey of p 
teacher personnel record and report fo 
used in the Louisville Public Schools 
With the 


study available, the Bureau is now re 


completed. findings of t 


to imaugurate a program of revis 
which should culminate in the product 
of a new, unified and adequate set 
record and report forms to be u 
throughout the system. 

A handbook on the ‘‘Salary Sched 
for Instructional Personnel’? is ready f 
publication. In addition to the sal 
schedule itself, this handbook includes 
introduction summarizing the history 
development of the salary schedule, and 
series of questions and answers desigi 
to clarify and interpret various pri 
sions of the schedule. With regard to t 
application of the schedule, a study h 
been completed which shows the eff 
of certain provisions of the salary sche 
ule on salaries of instructional personn 
over a six-year period, from 1936-19 
to 1941-1942, 

The Bureau has also completed a sa 
ary schedule for clerical workers. T! 
schedule, which is an adaptation of t! 


schedule for clerical workers at the Cit: 


Hall, became operative in September, 
1936. 
Routine administrative investigations 


to be made during the present scho 
year include studies of class size, roor 
utilization, grade-progress, and age-grad: 
status. 

For 1936-1937 the city-wide testing pr 
gram directed by the Bureau includes th 
following tests: 
for all 1B, 6A, 
tests 


group intelligence test 
and 10B pupils; readi 
all 1B pupils; 


usage tests for all 4B pupils, a battery of 


ness for languag: 


oward 
On a 


of Pp 
ort fo 


LOW re 

revis 
roduet 
te set 


be u 


*ludes 
tory 4 
le, and 
design 
pre 
to t 
udy h 
e eff 
y sche 
erson: 
136-19 


of tl 


he Cit: 
tember, 


gation 
scho: 
TOOT 


grad: 


ng pri 
les th 
e test 
readi 
iguag’ 


ery ol 


ment tests for all 6A pupils, and 
¢ and spelling tests for 11A pupils. 
standardized group tests are dis- 
d by the Bureau and are given ut 
scretion of teachers and principals. 
ecial study is being made of all 
een-year-old pupils in elementary 
s, looking toward the placement of 
pupils in ungraded groups in the 
high schools. 
customary testing of individual 
s who present special problems is 
continued. Each year approxi- 
three hundred such pupils are 
one or more individual tests, in- 
g intelligence, performance, achieve- 
and funetional vision tests. Rea- 
for which pupils are referred to the 
for individual testing may be 
1 as follows: acceleration, retard- 
and poor work, personality or be- 
and placement. Recommenda- 


s for individual pupils are based on 


results, family studies made by the 
g teachers, and other pertinent 
director of research is J. E. Brew- 


who supplied this news item. 


> Studte 3. - 
rs are codperating with the State 


Supervisors and 


rvisor of Elementary Schools (I. 


ell Simpson) in three experimental 


es. One is designed to determine 
ve methods of preparing children 
ad and to understand fourth-grade 

Another is designed to increase 
juantity and improve the quality of 
responses by evaluating the quantity 


quality in a number of elementary 


ol elasses. Another study compares 


us factors in the general and spe 
reading abilities of pupils in the 
year of the elementary school and 
first year of high school, with the 


of developing more effective proce- 


es of instruction. 
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The county supervisor and teachers in 
Caroline County made a survey of the 
extent to which pupils in fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades are developing certain 
habits and skills stressed by the instruc- 
tional program: ability to locate infor- 
mation in books, to read maps and 
graphs, and to formulate questions. The 
results were disappointing, but valuable 
data were secured on which to build the 
year’s objectives. 

In Garret and Anne Arundel counties, 
supervisors collected during visits to 
classrooms one hundred or more assign- 
ments for both study and recreational 
reading which were carefully analyzed 
and evaluated by teachers during a series 
of teachers’ meetings, resulting in con- 
siderable improvement in subsequent 
reading assignments. 

Experiments throughout the State are 
constantly being conducted on grouping 
and regrouping pupils with the idea of 
providing for individual needs and dif 
ferences in the several school subjects. 
Allegany County is experimenting with 
an experience curriculum prepared for 
‘*junior primary’’ groups of children 
who enter school at the age of six years 
but, as disclosed by tests in reading 
readiness, do not have the mental ma 
turity for reading. In Baltimore County 
a supervisor of primary grades teaches 
reading to a number of C groups (very 
slow pupils) for the purpose of finding 
ways of interesting these pupils in read 
ing and of building desirable reading 
habits. 

Supervisors and teachers are constantly 
endeavoring to find satisfactory answers 
to questions such as the following: 

How may children’s experiences func- 
tion more effectively in the learning proc- 
ess? 

How to enlarge the informational vo 
cabulary? 

With middle and upper grades, is it 


150, 
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better to anticipate difficulties before 
children read or shall each child contend 
with his own difficulties? 

How to train children to organize and 
summarize? 

Research in New York State.—One of 
the most significant studies being carried 
on by the Edueational Research Division 
is that of ‘*‘Enlarged Administrative 
Units in New York State.’’ The study 
; being carried on in selected units of 


approximately the size of a county. While 


a great many facts still need to be de 
termined befor on can make a 
thoroughly scientific study of enlarged 
nits, nevertheless it was thought best to 
empl ssumptions where facts are mis 
sing, to secure a general picture, and to 
find more specifically the type of prob 
lems which would have to be met in cre- 
larger nudministrative units. The 

wing assumptions and facts have 
formed the starting point for these stud- 
1@s : 1) The minimum size of the ad- 


ministrative unit should be such as will 


furnish at least 200 pupils for grades 10, 


ll and 12. (2) Younger children should 
not be obliged to be transported as far 
as older children 3) Sufficient salary 


should be paid teachers so that the better 
teachers will be retained in a new unit. 
d have adequate site 
and playground and furnish sufficient 
space for such special services as health 
edueation, auditorium exercises, medical 
examinations, dental examinations, and 
euidanee service. (5) In addition to the 
regular subjects traditionally taught, 
every pupil should have the opportunity 
of studying the following subjects or re 
ceiving the following services: health 
service, dental service, art and music 
physical edueation, guidance, 


practical arts, homemaking, agriculture, 


and commercial subjects. 


A study of the ‘‘Trends in 


School Costs’’ has been completed 
many respects they may not be dif 
from those that would be found in 
states. Two particularly interesting 
came to light. Whereas in 1880 the 
aid amounted to 30 percent of tot: 
pense, it declined rapidly until in 
it amounted to only 8 percent. Thr 
various state laws this trend was rev: 
and in 1934 the state was paying 1 
33 percent of the total expense of 
lic schools. Because it has been 
quently said that some of the newer 
vices were causing the increased ex; 
ture, an estimate was made of how 
these services actually cost. It was 
that by eliminating medical inspe 
nurse service, dental service, trans} 
tion, lunches, and the like the total 
would have been reduced only 5 per 

Believing that one way of defining 
educational problem of the state w 
know quite specifically the varied ed 
tional needs of pupils of the same elu 
logical age, data were gathered w 
would aid in an intensive study of \ 
ability. If we eliminate the lowest 
percent and the highest 2 percent of 
children on the assumption that they 1 
special provision, we find that the 
maining pupils show a range at age 7 
2 school years, at age 10 of 5 sel 
years, and at age 14 of 7% school y 
It is suggested that the educational sta 
for any pupil might be defined by 
erence to high, median, or low achir 
ment for age in terms of generali 
rather than of local standards. 

A survey has recently been publis! 
of ‘*Special Provisions for Mentally | 
tarded and Gifted Children in New Y: 
State.’’ There are in New York St 
about 1.7 percent of the enrollment 
the first 6 grades in classes for menta 
subnormal pupils. This is about one yj. 
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total enrollment. Sixty per- The director of the Research Division 
the communities make some pro- is W. W. Coxe, who provided the above 
subnormal children while 13% information. 
ike provision for gifted chil- 
es in general more often pro- Portland, Oregon, Research—In May, 
classes for retarded children 1936, ** The Elementary Retardation Re 
e small communities, but the  port’’ showing the wide variation in men 
the enrollment provided for in tal retardation of pupils in the various 
commuuities tends to be con schools of Portland, and the high degree 
greater than the percent pro- of correlation between the socio-economic 
in cities. status of the sub-district and the reta: 
vestigations represent a begin dation of pupils in schools, was completed. 
e study of social and economic A companion survey, ‘‘An Analysis of 
New York State and their bear- Upper Grade Retarded Pupil Surveys fo1 
education. The first study June, 1935, and January, 1936,’’ indi- 
hanges in the Oceupational cates that arithmetic and language carfy 


New York State.’’ In the the heaviest failure load through the 


s based upon census data, but schools. History runs a very close sec- 


ented by other reports. While the ond to language, in difficulty for retard- 
nal changes taking place in this ed pupils. Reading runs much lower. The 
similar to those in other states, study showed the need of a school adapted 


certain differences. Also an to the needs of pupils, who, for mental 


was made to interpret the or emotional reasons, do not fit into reg 
in terms of modifications which ular school situations. 

be made in the educational pro- An analysis of several Portland public 

elementary schools which represented the 

ther study is concerned with the average in terms of age, acceleration, 

of Immigration to New York and retardation for the Portland school 

1920-1935.’ 3etween one-third system was made at Reed College in co- 


fifths of the immigrants to the Operation with the Department of Re- 


States are now coming to New search of the Portland Public Schools. 


State. The proportion is greater The purpose of this study was to deter- 
an twenty years ago. The educa- mine the relationship of the mental and 
I oblem is best represented by the chronol gical age to the grade placement 
gration, that is, the number com- for the different schools, revealing the 
New York State but not sub efficiency of the supervision as well as 

¢ those leaving. Between 1924 and guidance within the buildings in the dif- 
there was an average of about ferent types of communities. The im- 
nnually. Between 1933 and 1935 portance of mental age as a factor in 
age dropped to about 11,000. promotion was the principal thing brought 
tion has increased to such an ex- out by this report. In certain schools, 
that since 1931 it is greater than on the basis of chronological age, only 
sration, and it is interesting to note 15 percent were retarded, whereas on the 
that a larger proportion of emi- basis of mental age, the retardation ran 


are from the unskilled than from as high as 70 percent. This was true in 
professional or ‘‘ white collar’’ oceu- schools in sub-districts of higher socio 
ns, economic status. In districts of poor 
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status, the schools 


showed a greater retardation on the basis 


socio-economic 


of chronological age, but much lower re- 
tardation age. 
That is, they were working up to their 


on the basis of mental 


than pupils in other 
The 


sions from this study seem to be that 


better 


cal acities 
schools mentioned above. conclu- 
school curriculums should be modified to 
meet the needs of pupils in the various 
sub-districts where there are large areas 
enrollment, as in 


with a homogeneous 


Portland. 
“arried 
Period- 


ical samplings were made of a special 


Considerable research has been 


on in the remedial reading field. 


group assigned to the Personal Achieve- 
ment Room where a special program is 
earried on. This group showed remark- 
able achievement over a period of one 
term, under the plan, making an average 
of one and a half grades of progress in 


semester. 


\ curricular testing program was in- 
augurated in the Spring term, 1936, Ex- 
carried on in read 
third through the eighth 
grade. A complete battery of tests was 
given to the 8B grade. The 
this battery, plus teachers’ marks and 


tensive testing was 


ing from the 
results of 


intelligence quotients, were used as a 


basis for promotion. One particular gain 
from this program was the elimination of 
approximately 130 pupils from the reg- 
ular high schools, who were unable to 


measure up to the academic standards re- 


quire d on standardized achievement tests 


and mental tests. The results of these 
tests are made available to the high 
schools upon request. 

The high schools were furnished with 


a complete list of elementary school grad- 


uates, both regular diplomas and 


irreg 


ular diplomas (not admitting pupils to a 


regular high school), showing average 
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marks received in the major subjects 
telligence quotient, ete. 

This was provided by 
Lewis C. Martin of the Portland De; 


ment of Research. 


information 


The Texas 


curriculum program consists of an iy 


Curriculum Study in Texas. 


three-year period, followed by continuous 


revision. The first year was called t 
year of orientation; the second, pr 
tion; and the third, experimentat 


Texas is now in the third year of 


program. 
Several thousand teachers took exten 


sion courses, attended summer schools 


and met in local, county, and dist 
meetings for the purpose of studying 
philosophy and techniques of eurri 
making in 1934-1935, the year of o1 
tation. 
In the 


curriculum 


1935-1936, the 


orientat 


year year 
production, the 
program was continued; and in addit 
experience units were developed and 
ported by various teachers throughout 
State, exhibits of units were prep: 
for various meetings, demonstration te: 
done, and 


ing was community, cou 


and district meetings of two types w 
held. The first type eonsisted of gene 


lead 


spoke relative to the philosophy and t 


assemblies in which curriculum 
niques of the program, The second t 


consisted of meetings in wi 


group 
teachers held round-table discussions 
their immediate problems in their s 
cifie fields or interests. 

It has been estimated by some curri 
lum leaders in the State that 30, 
teachers participated in the program d 
ing the year 1935-1936. Several thous: 

were sent to the 
Textbook of the State | 


partment of Education. These units r 


units Curricul 


and Division 


resented every field of work in the pul 


and every section in the State. 
ere made available to the produc- 
mmittee members who met in five 
and universities of the State in 
mer of 1936 to prepare the ten- 
yurses of study. 
tative courses of study for all sub- 
n the elementary school and home- 
in the secondary school are now 
ble. These courses are the result 
jperative effort of public schools, 
s and other educational agencies of 
State. It is not expected that all 
ls of the State will use the tenta- 
uurses during the school year 1936- 
They will be used in the schools 
have been designated by the Ex- 
Committee as curriculum schools 
other schools which request the 
ve courses in time that copies may 
available. The schools may use 
ne phase of a course or they may 
ll the courses. They will be asked 
» records of the responses of pupils 
mmunity. 
courses are tentative, incomplete, 
experimental. Suggestions, criti- 
and additions will be welcomed. 
urses are tentative in that they 
be revised again and again before 
ire produced in complete form. They 


be altered in philosophy, general pat- 


and material. 
tentative courses are experimental 
ture. The Executive Committee will 
ndertake to defend them or indoc- 
teachers on their value. It will 


undertake to claim something for 


that will not be shown by the rec- 
n the try-out schools. It will evalu- 


both formal and informal learning 
tions and use both formal and in- 
al evaluation techniques. Anecdotal 
ds of reactions of children, teach- 
administrators, and parents will be 


Along with these informal records 
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there will be standard achievement tests 
and tests prepared by the classroom teach- 
er. In addition to trying out the courses 
of study, there will be various specific 
experiments relative to grade placement, 
new content, and new administrative or- 
ganization. It is hoped that graduate 
students in the state will codperate with 
the movement by choosing thesis subjects 
from among these problems. 

The tentative courses of study are not 
to be followed verbatim in the try-out 
schools. They are not to be prescriptive 
in nature when they are adopted for 
state-wide use. They are to be considered 
as handbooks of information to be used 
when the teachers cannot find more vital 
material. The tentative courses of study 
in the other secondary fields will be pre 
pared during the school year 1936-1937. 
They will be made available in mimeo- 
graphed form. Teachers are being urged 
to continue to send reports of the curric- 
ulum material which they produce to the 
curriculum and Textbook Division, State 
Department of Education. 

A coérdinating committee will revise 
the tentative courses in the summer of 
1937 for state-wide use in the year 1937- 
38. It will then become the duty of the 
State Curriculum Executive Committee to 
stimulate and direct research in curricu- 
lum problems and to challenge teachers 
to formulate and keep tentative attitudes 
on teaching materials and techniques. 

Graduate schools throughout the State 
are codperating in directing problems 
which contribute to the success of the 
curriculum program in the State. These 
problems deal with curriculum evaluation, 
grade placement, progressive techniques, 
and administrative organization for 
doing integrated teaching. 

The foregoing information was pro- 
vided by J. C. Matthews, Codirector of 
Curriculum. 
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State-wide programs are in prog- 


the South.—Ac- 


improvement 


Curriculum 
tivity in con- 


tinues on a scale in the southern 
states. 
ress in Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, 


Alabama, 


and Texas. Research projects are carried 


Virginia, Louisiana, 


Georgia, 


on in these programs by central com- 


mittees which prepare guidance materials 
for the use of the 


state, and by special research committees 


groups throughout 
which conduet studies to serve as a basis 
for reports of committees on such prob- 
lems as scope and aims. Among the pub- 
eations produced during recent months 


ire the following: 


Mississippi, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Jackson, Mississippi. 

A Guide for Curriculum Planning, 
Bulletin No. 3, Mississippi Program for 
the Improvement of Instruction, Oc 
tober, Pp. 934. 

Areas of Human Activity and Prob- 


lems of Life 


1936. 


( Mimeographed ) 


Alabama, 
ion, Montgomery, Alabama. 


ty 


State Department of Educa- 
rriculum Study Bulletin (in press) 


Work-Book for 


in press) 


Survey Community 
{nalysis 
Socio-Economic Conditions in Alabama 
and Their In } 
Deve lopme nt In press ) 


Report of the Committee 


cations for Curriculum 
on Point of 


View, Aims, and Scope (in press ) 


uuisiana, State Department of Educa- 


Rouge, Louisiana. 

Study Program, Louisiana Program of 
Curriculum Development, August, 1936. 
Pp. 166. 


on, Baton 


State Department of Educa- 
n, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Study Bulletin (in press 
A Guide for Elementary Teachers (in 


press ) 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


[ Vol. 30, 


Arkansas, State Department of | 
tion, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

A Tentative Course 
Schools, Secondary 
Bulletin No. 5, The Arkansas Coé 
tive Program to Improve Instru 
1936. Pp. 292. 

A Tentative Course of Study fo 
Elementary 


of Study fo 


kansas 


kansas Schools, 


(in press) 


Texas, State Department of Educa 
Austin, Texas. 
Tentative Course of Study for } 
One through Siz, May, 1936. Pp. 


Virginia, State Department of Educat 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Tentative Materials of Instruction § 
Curriculum of 


Grade 


aested for the Core 


ginia Secondary Schools, 


(mimeographed ) 


Georgia, State Department of Educat 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
Procedures in Knowing and Using 
Environment (mimeographed ) 
Tentative Report of Committee on 
the 
rraphed with printed chart) 


gr 


Scope of Curriculum (min 


City programs continue the experin 
tal development of curriculum materi 
Fort Worth Port Arthur, Tex 
have recently published courses of sti 


and 


which represent extended exploratory : 
experimental work. Canton, Vicksh 
Okolona, and Jackson, Mississippi, are 
gaged in exploratory work in the 
velopment of correlated and integra 
programs in the secondary school. ] 
mingham has recently completed an 
tensive community survey in which 
teachers participated. The report (9 
pages) is made available to the vari: 
schools in typed form. 


Stimulation to curriculum improvem: 


in teacher training institutions and s 


ica 


} 


37] RESEARCH NEWS AND COMMUNICATIONS 47: 


ols may be expected from the 
on Curriculum of the South- 
ition of Colleges and Second- 
s, formed last year as an out- 
a survey of teacher training 
in the member colleges. The 


is organized and is project- 
ram. Virginia and Arkansas 
ng plans for intensive state- 
ms of curriculum improve- 
icher training. A number of 
3 are conducting experiments 
Alabama College, the State 
Women, is experimenting with 
which nearly all professional 
college students in the senior 
en in one course which is 
| the Training School Pro- 
which a number of faculty 
rticipate. The majority of 
nts’ time is devoted to this 
ig the semester in which pro- 
training is given. 
‘ormation was supplied by H. L. 
George Peabody College for 
who has been active in curricu- 


in the areas mentioned in this 


of Reading Disability.—An im- 

recently been given the study 
r disabilities by the appearance 
x clinies throughout the country, 
luction of courses by major uni- 
and teachers colleges for the 
of specialists in this field, the 
turing of commercially distrib- 
struments for examining and 
reading problems, and the exten- 


liagnostie and remedial work to 
school and college levels. 
few years ago there were very 
neies to which parents and teach- 
| refer children suffering from 


ms of reading disability. Phy- 


ind oculists were occasionally con- 


sulted concerning these problems, but they 
were unfitted both by training and experi- 
ence to understand them. We owe to 
them many of our former misconcep- 
tions concerning the role of various brain 
conditions and organic factors in pro- 
ducing reading disturbances. Teachers, 
too, were handicapped by a lack of knowl- 
edge and clinical tools. 

Now many of our universities and other 
private and professional institutions 
maintain reading clinics as distinct units 
for diagnostic and remedial work. Those 
maintained by universities usually em- 
phasize the research or experimental 
point of view. As a consequence of their 
research, a more intelligent understand- 
ing of the problems of diagnostic and 
remedial work is now possible. 

This knowledge is transmitted to teach- 
ers and prospective specialists through 
courses in ‘‘Reading Problems,’’ ‘‘ Psy- 
chology of Reading,’’ ete. It is cus- 
tomary to conduct practice clinics in con- 
nection with these courses. This gives 
the teacher an opportunity to deal with 
reading problems concretely, and to be- 
come practiced in the manipulation of 
diagnostic and remedial tools. Yet, until 
recently, teachers were oftentimes re 
quired to travel long distances to regis- 
ter at the few institutions offering this 
work. 

Research in the laboratory of the read- 
ing clinie requires expensive and elab- 
orate apparatus, but the appearance of 
improved articles in our technical liter- 
ature justifies this. Many of these in- 
struments have been modified by various 
agencies for commercial distribution. 
This is desirable not so much for the fact 
that the clinical utility of these instru- 
ments has been demonstrated, but because 
it emphasizes the necessity for precision 
and control in securing information. 

Teachers are interested in these in- 
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struments. They ask: Do they work? 
Are they expensive? Should I buy one? 
lt might be suggested that although cer- 
tain experimental investigations require 
the use of apparatus, the clinical appli- 
cation of the results may not require it. 
This is perhaps true in the case of eye- 
movement cameras. 

The extension of diagnostic and re- 
medial work to the high-school and col- 
lege levels offers a new field of special- 
ization. Reeent research has strikingly 
shown that reading disabilities among 
adults are as grave and as frequent as 
among children. This is not surprising. 
With increased maturity, reading be- 
comes a much more highly developed and 
complex psychological process. This re- 
finement is not only susceptible to in- 
jury from many more directions, but it is 
also less easily attained than is the rel- 
atively simple standard required of chil- 


dren. 


The needs of these older individys) 
are being supplied on a more exte, 
scale than formerly by school p 
gists in the high schools, and by 
in **How to Study,’’ ‘Freshman | 
ientation,’’ ‘‘Study Methods,’’ ete 
the college level. 

The present need in the general { 
of reading disability is for more enlig 
ening information concerning tl 
velopment of meaning. Meaning is | 
concept in terms of which reading is 
fined. A perfect execution of the 
chanics does not assure faultless r 
ing in terms of comprehension. A sy: 
tematic study of the role of exper 
and constructive activities in teacl 
reading and in learning to read might \ 
a fruitful approach to this problem. 

This information was forwarded | 
Irving H. Anderson of Harvard U: 


versity. 


SCHOOL CORRELATED ATTAINMENT 
SCALES 


| 
‘ ; A battery adapted from successfully used tests 
iman ( 
> ete. organized to give a measure of school success 
as it depends on: 

er 

the (1) each pupil’s aptitude for learning; 
ig ig 
ng is (2) the adequacy of individual and 

the class instruction; 

A sys (3) the present adjustment of curric- 
cperien ulum material to the needs of 
teaching growing minds. 
might be 
lem. We invite your interest in the new PUBLIC SCHOOL CORRELATED 
rded } ATTAINMENT SCALES for use in the seventh and eighth years of the 
rd Ur sxhool course. The important features of these scales are: 


(a) Attainment in school studies and the aptitudes of each 
pupil for such studies are measured on the same scale 
and at the same examination. All scores are recorded on 
this scale which is based on the need that, in a ten-year 
period of school work, one-tenth of the attainment possi- 
ble for a particular pupil should be obtained in each year. 
This is a natural standard of progress upon which all 
school education may be measured for its success. / 


addition to ability attained by habit drill. 


(c) Page 12 of the test booklet for each pupil provides for 
a picture graph of that pupil's percent score on each of 
the attainment tests and also on each of three types of 
measure of aptitude for school work, and for showing 
the mean of the attainment scores and of the aptitude 
scores. It is possible that these two means will have the 
same score. They should not differ much more than 5% 
to 10%. A retest should be given to check the work of 
pupils having a wider difference. 


(b) The tests discover the power for successful learning in 


(Continued on reverse side) 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL CORRELATED ATTAINMENT 
SCALES 


(Continued from previous page) 


(d) The picture graph for any pupil will show the difference 
of his attainment on each of the tests, and the entire 
gtaph may be above or below a class graph drawn from 
the medians of the different scores for the class as a 
whole. 


A study of the individual graphs in relation to the graph 
of the median attainments and of the aptitudes of the 
class shows relations that directly correlate the pupil's 


SUCCESS: 


first, to the source of success due to the pupil's own learn- 
ing aptitudes ; 


second, to the source of the adequacy of pupil and class 
instruction, as shown by the correlation of his scores on 
each test to the median or tendency of the class; 


third, in some instances a lack of success in particular 
topics of the curriculum is found to be common, not only 
to members of a class but also common to very many 
classes with other teachers, indicating inadequate teaching 
material for pupil success at the time it is given for in- 
struction. 


These PUBLIC SCHOOL CORRELATED ATTAINMENT SCALES 
are published in two forms, FORM A and FORM B. You may use one 
form now and the other form for your follow-up testing at the end of the 
school year. 


The price of either form is $5.00 per 100 copies or 6c each in smaller q 
tities, plus postage. This is inexpensive for a test measuring attainment as \ 
as aptitude for learning. 


For a limited time, you may have a FREE SAMPLE of these scales ‘or 
the asking. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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